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Foreword. 



HAPPY and fortunate is he who can tell stories to 
children. To see their eyes gleam, their faces 
light up, and the restlessness that betrays their 
interest is true pleasure. What matters it though the 
language used is not Addisonian; and that the structure 
of the story may be far removed from the classic. It is 
enough that the children listen and ask for more. Later, 
the story-teller may find his listeners reproducing the 
incident in a sufficiently dramatic form to satisfy their 
love of " make-believe; " and then he ought to be very 
proud of himself and quite satisfied with his success as a 
story-teller. He has added one more " game " to the 
repertoire of childhood, one more flower to the garden of 
romance, one more joy to youth. This will not be the 
result of any and every tale told to youngsters. There 
must be the touch of the mystic as well as the pity of the 
humanitarian. Wonder must be excited and pity evoked. 
Sentiment alone will not succeed. Historic accuracy may 
miss its mark. The wonderful must be the. thread of gold 
in the warp of the narrative. 

I have read " Sunnyside " for the second time up here 
on the side of a Yorkshire hill. In front of me and on 
both sides are spread all the beauties of a lovely dale. 
Here and there, clumps of trees, enriched by a partly-hid 
villa with red-tiled roof; and over yonder the wild old 
moor, pagan as ever, spreading' its strength and its 
wildness out to the dim horiz:on. This valley, like 
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" Sunnyside," has changed its appearance, changed it for 
the better, at any rate, from the distance. Mr. Hall 
makes " Sunnyside " too beautiful in progress. Nothing 
derogatory of the " good old days " is said, while certainly 
the children will be glad that theirs are the joys of to-day. 
The whole force of the story goes to convince the young 
people in the belief that natural development means 
increased joy, and if it does not bring greater comfort and 
happiness it is because man is selfish, greedy, and cruel. 
The little tale is well told, the " unities " are maintained ; 
the illustrations are apt and well chosen; the print, 
always an important question where young eyes are 
concerned, is clear, bright, and most readable. It would 
seem to me, therefore, that " Sunnyside " meets its 
intention. The Central Education Committee wanted 
a book that would please any reader, and especially the 
cliildren ; a prize-book (worthy of being well bound) that 
would carry with it a co-operative .message, and withal 
a book that would add real knowledge in story form. 
And I certainly think they have got all three. 

W. R. RAE. 



AUTHOR'S Preface. 



WHEN I was appointed Adviser 6i Studies by the 
Co-operative Union in 1915 it was my earnest 
hope that I might at an early date come into 
close relations witli the young people of the movement. 
Like many other co-operative educationists I have ' a 
great regard for them, and entertain great hopes of their 
future. Unfortunately, the war has made it impossible for 
me to realise the expectations and plans I formed four 
years ago. War-time conditions not merely prevented 
the realisation of these expectations, but necessitated in 
most parts of the country a curtailment of the work 
already commenced among junior co-operators; and the 
war also compelled concentration at headquarters upon 
other co-operative work which for the moment was more 
urgent. I therefore find special pleasure in the fact that 
the first book I have written for the Co-operative Union 
is a book for young people. 

I hope that young co-operators — as well as other 
young people and even a few older co-operators — ^may 
find pleasure and profit in the story I have written. 
Whilst the imagination is drawn upon in certain parts, 
the story and many of the incidents related in it are based 
upon fact. The book is intended to serve as a reader as 
well as a text-book. As a reader, I trust it will be found 
a useful supplement to existing literature upon industrial 
history and co-operation. As a text-book for junior 
classes it will, I hope, be found, useful by teachers as well 
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as students. Some of the details relating to the Rochdale 
Pioneers have not, I think, been published before. The 
teacher I had in mind when writing the book was the one 
who teaches from himself rather than from a text-book. 
He will find in .the book, I believe, such references to 
periods and incidents as will enable him to tell his own 
story in amplification of the chapters of the book, aiid 
with the exercise of a little imagination will be able to 
interest his students to a degree that is not possible if he 
confines himself to the contents of any book. At the same 
time, I hope that " Sunnyside " may stimulate both the 
imagination and interest of his pupils. 

It was not until the book was written that I dis- 
covered in some of the co-operative journals of fifty years 
ago a story of united effort in the creation of a co-operative 
community which in some respects is similar to the one 
I have re'ated in " Sunnyside." By a coincidence which 
may be at least described as interesting the name of the 
principal character in " Sunnyside " is the name of one 
of the principal characters in the older story. 

"Sunnyside" goes out with my best wishes to our 
junior co-operators. I hope it will make many hours 
happy ones for them, and I trust it will stimulate them 
to loyal ard effective co-operative service and help them 
to become better co-operators and better citizens. 

FRED HALL. 
Manchester, October ist, iQig. 
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CHAPTER I. ■ 

The Boys and Girls of Sunnyside. 

AM becoming an old man. That is 
why I am writing this book. Really, 
I have been writing the book for 
many years. No one can write a 
book unless he has something to say ; 
and the stories I am going to tell in this book, 
I have told to the boys and girls of Sunnyside 
many times. I am now going to tell them in 
writing, so that other boys and girls can know 
them before I become too old to write or tell 
them in any other way. 

I love the boys and girls of Sunnyside-, and 
I believe they love me. How happy I am 
when they come into my house or garden ! 
They brighten my home, and they make me 
feel quite cheerful and young again. I believe 
they are happy, too, for they are always 
bright and smiling when they come to my 
house. Perhaps that is not surprising, for 
the boys and girls of Sunnyside are nearly 
always bright and smiling. They come 
sometimes singly, sometimes in couples, 
sometimes in groups, and they ask me to 
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tell them stories I have heard, or stori'es of 
the places I have seen in far-off lands. 

Once I was shipwrecked, and they love to 
hear me tell of how I and three other men 
lived on a little island for nearly a year 
before we were rescued. One little fellow — 
he is a man now — ^nearly always asked me, 
when I had finished telling a new story, to 
tell again the story of my shipwreck. So 
many questions did he ask, that in fun I 
called him " Little Asker." Sometimes he 
would bring some new companion or visitor 
to hear the story. Then he would ask me to 
be sure not to forget to tell how we all set 
to 'work to build our little cabin on the 
island where we were shipwrecked. 

One of the shipwrecked men was a rich 
merchant, another was a schoolmaster, aM 
the third was a sailor, whilst I, in those 
days, was a carpenter. " Little Asker " 
thought it was so nice that even the rich man 
was willing to help in the work we had to 
do. He was proud, I think, that I was 
made captain of our little shipwrecked party. 
It pleased him to know that the rich man 
would carry wood from the beach or forest 
to help in the building of the cabin, or would 
help in the catching or cooking of fish, or in 
gathering fruit, when there was any to be 
obtained, or in fetching water. 
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" What would have happened," he asked 
one day, " if the rich man had said he would 
not work ? " 

" I do not think *^ J^lliK^i'' 

he would have said ,^^',£^^^^^K 

that," I replied, " for ^^^"^— -^■^'^^'*^^ »^-- 

if we had not all 
worked, and worked m 
hard, we could not 







THE SHIPWRECKED MEN AT WORK. 

have lived. If the rich man had not worked 
he would have died for lack of food, unless 
we had given him some of ours. Even rich 
men must eat, and somebody must obtain 
the food they need. If some do not work. 
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then the others must work "all the harder 
or there will be less food for all when it is 
shared out. We could not afford to have a 
single idler in our party, and we did not have 
one. We knew that it was only by working 
together and helping each other that we 
could hope to live until we were rescued by 
some passing ship. The rich man worked as 
hard as any of us. Of course, he could not 
do the kind of things I could do." 

Being a carpenter, I was put in charge of 
the building of our cabin; and being also 
the captain or leader of the party, I had only 
to ask the others to do things, and they did 
them readily. The schoolmaster was our 
cook, the sailor caught most of our fish, and 
the rich man assisted us all. He did not say 
he could not do what I asked him to do — he 
said he would try to. do it, and he did try. 
By each one doing his best in the work 
allotted to him, we got along famously. Of 
course, it was hard work. We had no proper 
tools for building our cabin, and we had no 
proper dishes for cooking our food, but we did 
our best with the things we found or could 
make. 

We had a good many laughs at things that 
happened; indeed, our cheerfulness helped 
us to overcome our difficulties. I remember 
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one occasion when the sailor had been washing 

his shirt, and had laid it on the grass to dry 

whilst he went to 

the spring for 

water. During his 

absence the wind 

blew away his 

shirt, which was 

caught on one 

of the lower 

branches of a tall 

tree. We all 

laughed — even the 

sailor laughed — 

to see his shirt 

waving defiantly 

at the end of the 

branch, but we all 

helped him to get 

it down again. 

So it was, all the 

time. If there was 

any hard work to 

be done, or any 

misfortune to be 

overcome, we all 

did our share of 

what required to be done ; and when we were 

at last rescued, I believe we all felt we had had 
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a good time, if a hard time, together on the 
island. The friendships we then made have 
lasted all our hves, for the strongest and best 
friendships are always those resulting from 
working together in overcoming difficulties. 

This was only a part of the story which 
" Little Asker " liked so much. He said he 
liked it because it seemed so nice that all of 
us should have helped one another so 
willingly, and because we were able to do 
so much to make one another happy. He 
used to be fond . of repeating a little verse he 
had learned — -. 

If I help you, 
And you help me,. 

Then we can do 
The work of three. 

And he would say: "When I'm a man I'll 
try to help others, and make them happy." 
" Yes," I said to him one day, " if you 
do that, you will find that others will help 
you; and if you make them happy, their 
smile will make you happy. It is by working 
together that we make friends and do the best 
work. Suppose I had been alone on that 
island. Perhaps I could never have built 
the cabin. I could not myself have carried 
the heavy logs, and I should not have had 
much time to build the cabin if I had also 
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had to find my food and cook it. Through 
having companions I could get on with the 
building of the cabin, for whilst I was building 
it they were getting food for all of us, and I 
had what I needed. Two of us could carry 
logs that none of us could have carried alone. 
It was by co-operating that we succeeded. 
If any one of us had been alone, or if we had 
refused to co-operate with the others, we might 
have perished long before we were rescued. 
Co-operation, or mutual aid, is the law of life. 
That is a hard sentence to understand, but 
it really means that only by working together 
is it possible for us to get the things we need." 
There were other stories I told, and there 
were many other questioners besides " Little 
Asker " among the boys and girls of 
Sunnyside. If it was a nice evening, some of 
them would be sure to come along when 
they were tired of playing rounders or 
cricket or leap-frog, or whatever game was 
popular at the moment. After watching me 
at my work in the garden, questioning me 
meantvhile about the flowers, they would 
ask if I would be long and would I tell them 
sqme stories. Then, gathered round me as 
I sat on the seat under the old oak tree, they 
would listen to my stories or question me 
about my adventures. If the night were 
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wet, then you might be sure of finding them in 
the workshop which adjoined my house, and 
in which I passed much of my time. 

Sometimes they brought their homework, 
that I might help them with their sums; 
sometimes a cricket bat wanted repairing; 
and I remember the great excitement when 
Johnny Perkins and some other boys came 
to tell me that they were going to form .a 
football club, and they wished me to make 
their goal posts. How could I refuse anything 
they asked ? They were very good to me. If 
I wanted a parcel carried from the station, 
or a letter posted, all were eager to go; and 
when on one occasion I lay abed with a broken 
leg, due to a fall, some of them came every 
day to bring me some flowers. " These are 
for Mr. Brent," they said, " and please will 
he soon be better ? " How could one fail 
to love boys and girls who were so kind and 
thoughtful ? 

While I lay abed- I was thinking of the 
stories I might tell them when I was better; 
and I remembered how, as a boy, I and my 
companions had also been fond of listening 
to stories. There came back to my mind the 
stories told to us by " Old Jason," as the 
grown-up people of the town called him, 
though we boys called him " Mr. Jason," 
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of course. He was an old man when I was a 
boy, and he seemed to remember things that 
happened so very long ago that I then 
imagined he must have lived nearly as far back 
as the time of Alfred the Great. As I grew 
older I knew that that was wrong, and I often 
laughed when I thought of my foolish idea; 
but he remembered the time when there were 
no factories in Sunnyside, no gas, no paved 
streets, and no schools ; when few people 
could read or write ; when there were no 
railways, and when the stage-coach came to 
the village only on Tuesdays and Thursdays; 
when letters came only about once a week, 
and newspapers even less often. Really, it 
seemed to' have been such a different town 
from what it was at the time when I was a 
boy that I could hardly believe it;/ but I 
remembered nearly every word of what Jason 
had said. So, lying abed, I began to arrange 
the stories which Old Jason had told us, and 
I promised the children of Sunnyside that 
when I was better I would tell them something 
about Sunnyside which even their fathers and 
mothers would not remember. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Old Jason. 

^EFORE I begin to tell the stories 
which I heard from Old Jason, I 
must tell the reader of this little 
book something about Sunnyside 
and about Old Jason himself. 
Sunnyside is a nice little town in the North 
of England. It lies in a valley, and through 
the town there runs a gently-flowing river 
which enters the sea about twelve miles away. 
Side by side with the river, and about three 
miles distant on each side, there are well- 
wooded hills, from the top of which on a clear 
day the sea and the passing ships can easily 
be seen. The boys go camping in the woods, 
and both the boys and girls have many a jolly 
picnic there. From the river banks the land 
slopes very gradually upward until, about 
half a mile from the hills, the ascent becomes 
steeper, so steep that, from a distance, the 
hillsides look like long and high garden 
walls covered with ivy. 

The town had been happily named, for the 
sun seemed to shine more at Sunnyside than 
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any place I ever knew. It was always a pretty 
sight when the sun's rays fell upon the 
wooded sides of the neighbouring hills and 
the well-kept fields stretching out from the 
town to the hills, upon the tree-lined broad 
streets, the clean-looking and well-built 
houses, churches, and public buildings, and 
upon the broad, sparkling river. Sunnyside, 
when the sun was shining upon it, made a 
picture which few visitors ever forgot. Yet 
there had been a time, as' Old Jason told 
us, when Sunnyside looked quite different; 
when the houses were small, badly built, and 
dark; when the fields were neglected, and the 
river was little more than a stream for 
carrying away the refuse of the town. How 
the town had been changed and made so 
clean and beautiful, Jason was proud to 
tell; and I must tell you all about it when 
I repeat the stories he told to us when I was 
a boy. 

The people of Sunnyside were proud, and 
justly proud, of their town. They claimed it 
to be the cleanest town in England, its streets 
to be the widest, its schools to be the best, 
its inhabitants to be the happiest. There were 
no very rich people and no very poor people 
in Sunnyside. The workhouse which once 
had existed had long been pulled down as 
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unnecessary. There were only four policemen 
in this town of 30,000 inhabitants, and their 
principal duties were to guide the traffic that 
passed to and from the great port at the 
mouth of the river, and to keep watch at night 
against the outbreak of fire. For many years 
no inhabitant of Sunnyside had been arrested 
for drunkenness or robbery, so that the 
magistrates had very little to do. The whole 
town would have considered it a disgrace if 
any inhabitant had been guilty of wrong- 
doing, and probably no one would have felt 
the disgrace more than the wrongdoer 
himself. 

Yet, as I have said, Jason remembered 
the time when everything was different. The 
houses at that time were small and badly 
built, the factories were dark and dingy, the 
streets were narrow, the town was dirty, and 
the people were often drunk and generally 
disagreeable. Jason said it was little wonder 
they were disagreeable, for they had to work 
very hard for low wages, and their houses were 
so dismal and uncomfortable, that everything 
was against their being happy. Little wonder 
we are proud of Sunnyside and those who 
worked for it and made it the bright and 
happy town it is to-day. But Jason could 
remember even further back than that. He 
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remembered the time when Sunnyside was 
only a village. 

He told us once that he was born in 1780, 
and we thought what an old man he must be 
to have lived so long ago and to have 
remembered the time when there were no 
factories or railways at Sunnyside. He told 
us that when he was a boy, Sunnyside was 
only a village, and that there were at that 
time very few towns in England, and they 
were small ones — not to be compared with 
places like London, Manchester, Leeds, 
Birmingham, Liverpool, Bristol, as we know 
them to-day. Most of the people in England 
in those days lived in villages like Sunnyside. 
Many of them were farmers, and even those 
who had not a farm had usually a piece of 
land near their house, and this land they 
cultivated during a part of their time. Most 
of the people in' the villages and towns had 
both a spinning-wheel for spinning cotton or 
wool, and a handloom for weaving the yarn 
into cloth. The spinning-wheels and the 
looms were very much like what men had ' 
used for hundreds of years. They were 
usually made at home, and were made of 
wood. They were not as big as the spinning 
machines and looms made of iron which are 
to be found in the factories of Lancashire 
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and Yorkshire to-day. The people who had 
a loom usually wove cloth only a part of the 
time, and they did not work for so much a 
week like men do in the factories to-day. They 
were their own masters, and so they worked 
at their loom when they had something .they 
wished to do, and worked in the fields when 
they had work to do there or when they 
wanted a change. Jason's father had a piece 
of land which he cultivated, and he was 
also a weaver; and Jason told us many times 
how he himself helped his mother in the 
spinning, his father in the weaving, and both 
of them in looking after the fields and the 
cattle. 

Jason, at the time I remember best, was 
an old man with a pleasant face and a merry 
twinkle in his eye when he was talking to us 
young people. He was tall and straight, but 
very thin. He told us that he once went to 
a meeting and wanted to get on the platform. 
" There is no room for you, " said one man. 
" Have you got room for this ? " asked 
Jason, pulling out a blacklead pencil, " for 
if you have room for it, you will have room 
for me." They all laughed at this joke and 
made room for him. That was his way. He 
nearly always got what he Wanted from 
people, but it was by making them friendly 
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disposed towards him. He told us he was 
thin because he had had more work than 
porridge when he was a boy. Meat he seldom 
had — his parents were too poor to buy meat, 
for the times were bad when he was growing 
up. We laughed when he told us about the 

S7 
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porridge; but when we were older and able 
to read history books, we learned that many 
other people fared as badly as Jason, and 
many of them died for lack of sufficient food. 
Perhaps it was because he himself had been 
so poor that he was so kind and good- 
natured. At any rate, nobody went short of 
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food or anything else in time of sickness or 
distress if Jason knew of their need and could 
help them. 

Jason seemed to know the names of all the 
flowers and trees in Sunnyside, and .could tell 
us all about them. He was very fond of 
birds and animals, too, and in his garden 
the birds would come to feed out of his hand. 
He seemed to be the friend of every bird and 
animal, as well as of every boy and girl, man 
and woman living in. Sunnyside. You will 
not be surprised, then, that we boys and girls 
loved to go into his garden; and I wished 
that when I became a man I might be as good 
and as well liked as he was. We liked to see 
him when the birds came to perch on his 
shoulders or feed out of his hand. We liked 
him to tell us stories about the birds and 
flowers. But, most of all, we liked him to 
tell us about himself and about Sunnyside; 
and some of the stories I shall begin to tell 
you in the next chapter. 

Jason had not lived in Sunnyside all his 
life. When still a young man he had had to 
leave the town in search of work, and he had 
travelled far in England and Scotland, and 
even in America. Of his travels he had some 
rare stories of adventure to tell. It was his 
great love of Sunnyside that had brought 
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him back to the town in his old age. He hoped 
to find old friends and companions with whom 
he could spend the rest of his life. But many 
of them, like himself, had left the town in 
search of work. Some of them had emigrated 
to far-distant countries, and few of those 
who had left the town ever came back. The 
town had grown rapidly, for new factories 

had been built 
just after Jason 
had gone away. 
Strangers had 
settled in the 
town, and it was 
almost like 
another town to 
him when he re- 
turned. When 
he left Sunnyside 
he knew nearly 
everybody in the town: when he returned 
he knew but few. Yet, disappointed as he 
was, his love for Sunnyside was so great 
that he decided to remain. No man so kind 
to others, and with such a happy disposition, 
could fail to make friends; and when I was a 
boy there was nobody better known in 
Sunnyside, and nobody more highly respected 
or more loved, than " Old Jason." He had 
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taught himself to read and write, and he wrote 
letters to friends and relations for many of 
the people in the town, as many of the people 
in Sunnyside could not read or write even 
when I was~ a boy. Others came to him for 
advice and help — and they never asked in 
vain. If he heard of anyone being sick he 
would take them flowers, and if they wanted 
company he would sit with them and talk 
or read to them. And now, having told you 
something about Sunnyside and about Jason 
himself, I must tell you some of the stories 
which he told to me and my companions as we 
sat and listened to him in his garden, or in 
the greenhouse at the back of his house. 
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CHAPTER III. 

SUNNYSIDE IN THE OlDEN DAYS. 

\ 

« 

■jNE day we children had a picnic 
to the " hills, and saw there the 
ruins of an old mill and water- 
wheel, the like of which can occa- 
sionally be seen on the banks of 
the streams in the hilly parts of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire even to-day. When next we went 
to play in -Jason's garden he asked us how 
we had enjoyed our picnic. We told him what 
a jolly time we had had, and how we had 
played hide-and-seek, among the old ruins. 

" Do you know how old those ruins are ? " 
he asked. 

Of course we did not, but we knew that he 
did, for he knew all about Sunnyside. 

'■' Well," he said, " I remember the mill 
being built and the water-wheel being 
star-ted, and if you will all come in the 
greenhouse to-morrow night I will begin to 
tell you a true tale about Sunnyside and 
that mill." 

I do not need to say that we all went to 
Jason's garden the next night in good time. 
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for we knew that Jason would tell us a good 
tale. After he had finished watering his 
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plants he sat down and lit his i^ipe, and then 
began to tell his story. 

\\'hen [ was a bo^'," said Jason, 

Sunnysidc was a much smaller place than 

it is tn-day-so small that everybodA' knew 
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everybody else: it was really only a village. 
There were only two streets in the village, 
one on each side of the river,- with a few 
narrow and crooked lanes that led from them 
to the hills. Along the streets and some of 
the lanes were the houses in which the people 
of Sunnyside lived. The houses were not in 
long rows like those you see in the big towns 
to-day, but were usually clustered five or six 
together, though sometimes one, or perhaps 
two together, stood alone and apart from 
the rest. At the side, or at the back, of the 
houses there was usually a field, or perhaps 
two or three fields. Nearly everybody had 
one or two cows, usually a pig or two, and 
sometimes a few sheep, which they pastured 
in the fields or on the hills. In the gardens 
and fields the people grew vegetables, and 
often wheat and oats, for they grew more 
and bought less of their food than we do 
to-day. 

"The houses were small, and were not often 
built of bricks and covered with slates like 
those you see in our towns to-day. They 
were usually built of stone and covered with 
thatch. There was plenty of stone near 
Sunnyside, and the Sunnyside houses were 
better built than those in most villages. In 
places where stone was scarce there was more 
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wood used in building the houses, and if stones 
were used in such places they were smaller 
and rougher, and more mortar or baked 
mud was used with the stones to make the 
walls. In London and some of the larger 
towns, where stone was dear, bricks were 
used for many of the houses. The houses were 
generally small and dark, for glass was scarce 
and dear. Instead of windows the houses had 
open places, but these openings in the wall 
were few, for they let in the cold air as well 
as the light. There were no nice fire-grates 
like those you see in houses to-day. There 
was little coal used, for it was dear, and people 
used wood. The new-fashioned grates and 
chimneys which we use would not have been 
suitable for wood fires, so the fire-places and 
chimneys were bigger. We then had no gas 
light; and we used rush-lights, home-made 
candles, or oil lamps. When it was dark, people 
generally went to bed, for very few of them 
could read, and there was nothing to stop up 
for, especially in winter. 

" In most of the houses in Sunnyside you 
would have found a handloom or a spinning- 
wheel, very hkely both. The mothers and 
the girls worked the spinning-wheel and made 
threads one by one, and these threads were 
afterwards woven into cloth, usually by the 
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father and his sons. Weaving was hard work, 
and needed much more strength than it does 
to-day when the looms are driven by an 
engine, and girls and women can look after 
them. Of course, the fields had to be looked 
after in the proper seasons, and the cattle and 
poultry had to be looked after every day. 
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Father and mother, boys and girls, all did 
their share of the work in the fields ; but when 
there was not m.uch work to be done outside, 
then the spinning-wheel and the loom would 
be set going. Most of the things we wore 
were made at home, so there was always 
plenty of work to do, though we did not get 
as many new clothes then as people do to-day. 
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when they can buy them from the tailor 
or dressmaker. Everybody had to work 
hardy and their methods were not very good, 
so that they were never well off. Still they 
were their own masters, and they could take 
things easy sometimes and have a holiday 
when there was not much work to do." 

" Did you have to work, too ? " inter- 
rupted Sammy Brown, whose big brother 
had just gone to work and had told Sammy 
such wonderful stories of what the inside of 
a factory was like that Sammy thought that 
he, also, would like to go to work. 

" Oh, yes," said Jason, " I had a very 
good father and mother, but all the boys and 
girls had to help in the spinning and weaving, 
as well as in the work in the fields, when they 
were old enough." 

" And did you not have to go to school ? " 
asked another boy. 

" Oh, no," said Jason, " there were no 
schools in Sunnyside at that time. Why, 
even now, Sunnyside is about the only place 
in England where every boy and girl goes to 
school. You boys and girls who live in 
Sunnyside are very lucky to have such 
schools. When I was a boy, very few boys, 
even rich boys, could go to such schools as 
those in Sunnyside." 
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" Wasn't it jolly not to have to go to 
school ? " interrupted Sammy Brown again. 

" No, not at all," said Jason, " we had to 
work, and work hard, at an age when you 
children are still going to school. We had no 
picture books or books of fairy tales. They 
would not have been of much use if we had 
had them, for none of us were taught to read 
or write. I was a man before I learned to 
read or write, and you know there are some 
people in Sunnyside to-day who cannot read 
or write. How miserable it must be to be 
unable to read a book, or a newspaper, or a 
letter ! When I was a boy, very few people 
could read or write, and those who could 
were thought to be clever people. 

" As few people could read, we had to 
depend upon travellers or carriers for news 
of what was going on in other parts of 
the country. There were no railways, -and 
people had to travel about on horseback or 
on stage-coaches. The travelling was slow, 
for there were only a few roads, and they 
were poor ones. It took two days and one 
night to travel from London to Liverpool, 
and the fare was over £5. Now, the journey 
can be made in about five hours, and costs 
only about a sovereign. Travelling was 
dangerous, too, for there were highwaymen 
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on the roads, and they waited behind the 
hedges^ to attack and rob travellers. When 
you boys play at robbers, and say 'Your 
money or your life,' you are only imitating 
what the highwaymen actually used to do 
and say." 

" Were there no policemen to catch the 
highwaymen? " a little girl 
asked Jason. 

" No, not policemen like 
we have to-day. There 
were village constables, and 
there were watchmen who 
kept a watch at night 
against fires which were 
ff" likely to be dangerous at a 
time when so many houses 
were built of wood. Out 
of the towns and villages 
there were no policemen, 
and the highwaymen were 
almost unchecked. 
" Travelling was not safe, and people 
generally travelled in company because it 
was safer. For the sake of safety, too, many 
people travelled with others on the stage- 
coaches; and, later on, a ' guard,' or a man 
with a gun, went with the coaches as a 
protection against the highw9.ymen. That, 
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I think, is why we still call the men on the 
railway trains and 'buses 'guards,' though 
they do not carry guns to guard the 
passengers. 

" Many travellers and carriers passed 
through Sunnyside on their way to and from 
the ships at the mouth of the river twelve 
miles away. We heard most of our news 
from them, and as they had heard most of 
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it somewhere else it was generally pretty old 
and not always correct. In those days there 
were no steamers like those you sometimes 
see at Liverpool or Riverport now, I 
sometimes went to Riverport with my father, 
and I liked to, see the ships, which were all 
sailing vessels in those days. It was a 
grand sight to see them when all their sails 
were set and the sun was^ shining on them. 
But the ships had to depend on the winds, 
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and sometimes they could not move because 
there was not sufficient wind. Even when 
there was a wind they did not move very fast, 
and, what with contrary winds and slow speed, 
it often took a boat a whole fortnight to go 
to Ireland. Now, you can leave Riverport 
in the evening of one day and be in Ireland 
early the next day. They built ships at 
Riverport. In those days the ships were all 
built of wood, but most of the ships they 
build there now are made of iron. Iron ships 
are better, because bigger ships can be made 
of iron than of wood; they do not take fire 
like wooden ones, and they are cheaper in 
the long run." 

" How is it that iron boats don't sink ? " 
I remember asking Jason. " If I put a piece 
of iron in the water it always sinks." 

" Ah ! " said Jason, " a great many people 
have asked that question. Indeed, people 
said in the old days that ships could not be 
made of iron because iron is heavier than 
water. But we now know that they can be 
so made. Now, why does a piece of iron sink 
when you throw it in the water, whilst a 
piece of wood doesn't ? " 

" Because the iron is heavier than water, 
and the wood is lighter than water," said one 
of the boys. 
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" Exactly," said Jason. " Now, if you 
have an iron box which is watertight, and 
if you put it into water it will float if 
the box is big enough and the sides thin 
enough, because the iron and the air in the 
box are, together, lighter than the water 
which occupies the same space. The box is 
not heavy enough to push the water out of 
the way, as it were, and so the water supports 
the box. An iron ship is like an iron box. 
The iron used in making the ship and the 
cargo in the ship are together lighter than an 
equal volume of water, and so the ship floats. 
If you were to fill the ship with iron it would 
sink, and if you were to make a hole in the 
bottom of the ship so that the water could 
get into it and drive out the air, the ship 
would sink. 

" The use of iron for ships is only one of 
the many useful inventions and improvements 
that have been introduced since I was a boy. 
I am going to tell you about some of them 
another night . It is time you were going home 
now, or your mothers will think you are all 
lost. Come back early to-morrow night, and 
I will tell you something about .these 
wonderful inventions and how they led to the 
building of the old mill, and how they changed 
Sunnyside from a village to a town." 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Changes at Sunnyside. 




\ HE next night we gathered in Jason's 
garden in good time. He was busy 
watering his plants as usual. 

" Aren't you going to tell us about 
the old mill to-night, Mr. Jason ? " 
said one of the girls, rather impatiently. 

" Yes, little Miss Hurry, but my plants 
need something to driiik as well as you, and 
I am sure you would not like to go without 
your tea, and would not like the plants to 
go without theirs, either. But see, I have 
nearly finished, and if you will change your 
name to Miss Patience you will find I shall 
not be long." 

" There," said he, putting down his 
watering can a few minutes later, " I have 
finished my work, and can turn to my 
pleasure. 

" Let me see, I was telling you last night 
about the iron ships, ■ and promised to tell 
you about the wonderful inventions which 
led to the building of the mill up on the 
hillside. When I was a boy there was no 
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mill in Sunnyside. My father had a loom, and 
he went regularly to Banktown to get some 
of his yarn and to sell the pieces of cloth 
which he had woven. Sometimes I went with 
him to Banktown when he could get a lift in 
a cart, for it was a long way to walk to the 
town. When he could not get a lift on the 
carrier's cart my father had to carry his 
pieces of cloth himself, and they must have 
felt heavy before he had gone all the way; 
but I never heard him complain. 

" I thought Banktown was a wonderful 
place. There were shops such as we have 
in Sunnyside to-day, but not as many or 
as big ; but as we had no shops _ at all in 
Sunnyside then, it was a great treat to me to 
see them set out with all the nice things 
offered for sale. 

" There were many other men besides my 
father who carried in their pieces of cloth . They 
sold them either to one of the shops, or in the 
market place called the Cloth Hall to the 
merchants, who came from near and distant 
places to buy the cloth. These merchants 
afterwards took the pieces to other markets 
in districts where there were not as many 
weavers, and there they sold them, or they 
sold them after they had been dyed and made 
ready for sale to the shopkeepers in the 
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towns up and down the country. Sometimes 
they sent out men to the farmhouses as well 
as to the shops to sell their goods. These 
men were very much like the pedlars of to-day, 
and they were called ' chapmen/ or ' riders 
out.' They were really the ancestors of the 
commercial travellers of to-day. 

" Market day was a great day in Banktown. 
My father knew many of the merchants, and 
many of the men who brought in their cloth; 
and as they sat having their dinner of bread 
and cheese they talked about the weather 
and the crops, and about what was going on 
up and down the country. Then, when my 
father returned to Sunnyside, he had quite a 
lot of news to tell my mother and the 
neighbours. 

" Gradually my father's visits to Banktown 
became fewer and fewer, and I was sorry, for 
I liked going to the market. I was even 
looking forward to the time when I myself 
should go to market as regularly as my 
father did, and have my own friends who 
would tell me what was happening in their 
towns and villages. Instead of my father 
having to take the pieces to market, the 
merchants, or somebody they sent, began 
to bring the yarn to our house and collect 
the pieces " when they were ready. These 
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merchants owned the yarn and paid my 
father a wage for his work in weaving it into 
cloth. 

" It was much easier for my father when 
the pieces were collected and he did not need, 
to carry them to market, and he was saved 
a lot of time; but he soon showed that he 
did not like the new arrangement. He said 
that the merchants did not pay him enough 
for the work he did, and he told my mother 
that he was much better off under the old 
arrangement, even though he had to spend 
a day every fortnight in going to market. 
He said that the yarn which the merchants 
supplied to him was worse yam than that 
which he had bought when he went to 
market himself, and it was harder to weave. 
Then the merchants said there were faults in 
the cloth my father wove, and they would 
not pay the full price they had agreed to 
pay. They also said that my father did not 
give them cloth enough for the yarn they left 
him. They told him he must have wasted 
the yarn, or used it for himself, or sold it. 
But my father was honest and would not 
have done such a thing, for it would have 
been stealing ; and I saw him cry sometimes 
when he told my mother what unkind things 
the merchants had said. 
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" My mother suggested he should go to the 
market and buy some yam for himself as he 
used to do, and then weave it into cloth 
and sell it. He tried to do so several times, 
but when he got to the market he found that 
the same merchants who brought the yam to 
our house for him to weave, had bought up all 
the yarn there was for sale. They would not 
sell him any except at a 
price he could not afford 
to pay, and if he tried to 
sell any cloth there were 
only these very same 
merchants to whom he 
could sell it, and they 
would only buy it at a 
price that left my father 
no wage at all for his 
work. All this time the 
merchants were getting 
richer and ' richer, whilst 
thousands like him were 
and poorer. 

" Then came the biggest change which had 
yet taken place. Before I was born, as far 
back as the year 1733 or 1738, a man named 
Kay had invented the fly-shuttle. The shuttle 
is a thing that travels from one side of the 
loom to another, and carries with it the threads 
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my father and 
becoming poorer 
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known as the weft which go across the piece 
of cloth. Look at this piece of cloth I have 
here. There are threads running lengthways, 
and they are called the warp. There are other 
threads which pass over one warp thread and 
under others, thus binding the warp threads 
and making the cloth. These threads that go 
across from side to side are the weft. In my 
father's loom a part of the machine lifted 
some of the warp threads, and my father 
pushed or threaded the shuttle between the 
raised threads and the others, and the shuttle 
dragged the weft with it. Kay's shuttle was 
knocked across with a knocker that the 
weaver worked by pulling a string. With one 
of Kay's shuttles a weaver could weave 
wider pieces, and weave twice as much cloth 
in a day, and it made his work easier. 

" Kay was a native of Bury, in Lancashire, 
which, as you know, is not very far from 
Sunnyside, but he was working in Colchester 
when he invented his shuttle. He returned to 
Bury and tried to persuade the weavers there 
to use the shuttle, but they were afraid there 
would soon be no work for them to do if this 
shuttle was used to do the work so quickly. 
They, wrongly, looked upon Kay as an enemy 
because of this, and he had to leave the 
country to escape persecution. To get away 
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without discovery he was wrapped in a 
blanket, and carried secretly from his home 
at night in a coal cart. Afterwards he was 
smuggled away in a fishing smack and carried 
to France, where he ended his days in poverty, 
and lies buried in an unknown pauper grave. 
It seems hard that a man who could help to 
make people's work lighter should be so 
badly treated, but he was 
not the only inventor who 
failed to benefit frorh his 
invention, though the same 
inventions enabled other 
people to make 
fortunes. Des- 
pite the oppo- 
sition to Kay's 
shuttle, its use 
gradually in- 
creased, and the " ^ spinning-jenny. 
weavers soon found that they wove so quickly 
with its assistance, that they could not obtain 
enough yam to keep them going. About the 
same time, however, another man named John 
Wyatt, or his employer, Lewis Paul, invented 
a new method of spinning, in which rollers 
were used instead of the old spinning-wheel. 
There were two sets of rollers, and one set 
went round more quickly than the other and 
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pulled the yarn into a thinner and longer 
thread. Then, in 1764, a man named 
Hargreaves, of Blackburn, in Lancashire, 
invented the spinning-jenny, which spun 
many threads at once, whilst the old spinning- 
wheel had only spun one at a time. A little 
later (in 1790) another inventor, named 
Crompton, who lived near Bolton, combined 
the idea of roller spinning with the spinning- 
jenny. He called his machine a mule, because 
it included a little of both the older inventions 
and reminded him of a mule, which is partly 
like a donkey and partly like a horse. Poor 
Crompton did not patent his invention, and 
died a poor man. Rich manufacturers 
promised to pay him well if he would not 
patent it and would let them use his machine. 
But they did not keep their word, and he, 
too, like Kay and others, died a poor man, 
whilst others made fortunes as a result of his 
invention. Nearly all these inventions came 
from poor working men, which shows that 
working men often prove to be clever men 
when they have an opportunity of using 
their cleverness. 

" There were several other inventions and 
inventors that I have not time to tell you 
about to-night. The most famous of these 
inventors were Dr. Cartwright, a clergyman, 
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who invented a better loom, and Richard 
Arkwright, who improved the earlier spinning 
machinery. Arkwright was at one time a 
barber,' ydt he became so rich when he took 
up cotton spinning, and was so boastful, that 
he offered to pay off the National Debt ; but 
it was less than it is to-day, for since that 
time we have had many great wars. You 
must read in your school histories about these 
other inventions. I want to tell you about 
the old mill. 

" When the new machinery of Hargreaves, 
Crompton, Arkwright, and Cart'wright was 
introduced, it was found to be much cheaper 
to bring the- machines together in one 
building, and drive them all with one engine ; 
in fact, a man could not work the new 
machines by hand, as he could the old spinning- 
wheel and the loom. The steam-engine 
was almost a new invention, and far from 
perfect in those days, and in order to drive 
the machinery a water-wheel or a horse, or 
horses, was used to turn the shaft, which 
in turn drove the spinning machinery or the 
loom. That is why the old mill was built. 
One of the merchants who had supplied yarn 
which my father worked up built the mill, 
and put in it some spinning machinery and 
fifty looms. This machinery was driven by 
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the water-wheel, of which you saw the remains 
when you were on your picnic. 

" What happened afterwards I must tell 
you another night. I can see that some of 
you are getting sleepy. ' Peggy is coming 
with the glue-pot,' and it is time you were 
going to bed. So hurry home, for your 
mothers may not let you come again if you 
are late home. You must keep your questions 
till you come to-morrow night." 
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CHAPTER V. 

The Mill at Sunnyside. 

iHE next night when we went to 
Jason's he had visitors, and he 
asked us to play in the garden 
until he was ready to talk to us. 
We waited very impatiently for his 
visitors to go, for we wanted Jason to tell 
us something more about the mill. Percy 
Jones said his mother's grandfather used to 
work at the mill about which Jason had been 
telling us. His mother had told him about it. 
She said her grandfather had to work very 
late at night and sdmetimes all night, and 
her mother often sent her with her 
.grandfather's supper. Percy thought he was 
"somebody" because his mother's grand- 
father had worked at the mill; and his mother 
had told him to be sure and ask Jason if he 
remembered her grandfather. But Percy 
had forgotten his great-grandfather's name, 
so Jason could not tell him until Percy had 
asked his mother to give him the name again. 
We were talking about Percy's great- 
grandfather, and wishing that our mothers 
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knew something about the mill, when Jason 
came out to say that his visitors had gone. 
We then went into the greenhouse, and Jason 
began to tell us something more about the 
mill. 

" Let me see," he said, " I told you about 
the mill being built and the water-wheel being 
put in, didn't I ? " 

" Yes," we all replied. 

"Well," said Jason, "it was thought a grand 
mill at the time, but it was much smaller 
than the mills you see to-day in Sunnyside 
and in the towns near by. It had not many 
windows, and the windows it had were small. 
There was no gas in the mills in those days, 
and we used oil lamps. Both in summer and 
winter the mill was dark inside, and on a 
hot day, what with the heat and the fluff, 
those who worked in the mill were almost 
choked. Still, it was a better mill than most 
of the other mills, for many of them were only 
old barns, into the walls of which a few 
window holes had been made. 

" The people in Sunnyside had a meeting 
and refused to work in the new mill. The 
owner of the mill then sent for some men 
from other towns to take their places, and 
built little houses in which the newcomers 
could live. The people who had lived in 
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Sunny side for some time thought, hke my 
father, that they were right in refusing to 
work in the- mill, for the owner of the mill 
had treated them unkindly and unfairly. 
My father said he told his friends at the 
meeting that things were bad as they were 
— the workmen had to work for very .little 
pay as it was; but if they went to work in 
the mill they would be still more dependent 
upon the men who owned the yarn and sold 
the cloth. 

" 'AH right,' the mill-owner said, ' you are 
too mighty independent. I'll show you that 
I am stronger than you. You will get no more 
yarn from me, nor will I buy your cloth.' 

" You children must remember that this 
man was the one who had supplied the yarn 
to my father and found him work, badly paid 
though it was, and after his threat he was as 
good as his word. He would no longer 
supply yarn to my father, and so my father 
and others tried to get some in a town a little 
way off; but there, too, the new factory 
masters owned nearly all the yarn. My father 
obtained some occasionally, but not regularly, 
and he had to pay high prices for it, as the 
factory owners bought all they could, and 
this kept up the price of the small quantity 
they did not buy. When he had trudged the 
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long distance to fetch the yarn and had woven 
it up, and after he had hawked his cloth about 
from shop to shop, my poor, father had only 
a very few shillings for himself and my mother, 
even when he had regular work, and he could 
not always get that. 

"All this time the mill was working night 
and day . The men who worked in the mill were 
given fair wages at first, for all the factory 
masters were wanting workers and oiferfed 
good wages to tempt men to leave their native 
town to go to the mills. These workers at the' 
new mill in Sunnyside, having better wages, 
laughed at my father and what they called 
his old-fashioned methods; but soon they 
began to sing a different tune. The factory 
master began to cut down their wages, telling 
them if they- did not like it they could leave 
the mill. As they had no other work to go to, 
and as they would have been turned out of 
their houses (which belonged to the factory 
master) if they had left the mill, they had- to 
grin and bear the treatment they received. 

" The master soon found that women and 
big girls could work the machines, and as the 
women and girls did not want as much wage 
as the men, the men had to accept still lower 
wages or make way for the women. Many 
men stayed on at the low wages, but even 
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then some of them could not keep their jobs- 
and there were many houses in Sunnyside 
where the mother went to work in the factory, 
and the father, unable to get work, had to stop 
at home and mind the baby and do the 
housework. .IVEany of the men were so 
miserable that they took to drink; but this 
did not mend matters ;x it only made them 
worse. Meanwhile, the factory masters were 
becoming richer and richer, for England was 
the only country where the new machines 
were being used, and England was becoming 
the workshop of the world, sending her cloth 
to foreign countries, though people at home 
could not get enough to clothe themselves 
properly. 

" My father, and even my mother, had, at 
last, to beg for work at the mill. They could 
no longer weave cloth at home to sell as 
cheaply as that made in the mills by the new 
machinery, and they had to go to work in 
the mill or starve. Very soon I, too, had to 
go to work there. By this time those who 
worked in the mills were still worse off than 
they had been. The factory masters, having 
found that boys and girls could do some of 
the jobs that men and women had been doing, 
put boys and girls to the work, so that 
many of the men and women still left in the 
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mills lost their jobs, and had to depend 
almost entirely upon the few pence their 
children could earn. 

" These children were cruelly treated in the 
mills. They had to work hard from early 
morning until late at night, so that their 
heads and bodies often ached. If the over- 
seers saw them ' larking ' or playing, they beat 
them unmercifully. Many of the mills were in 
the country districts, in the valleys and on the 
hillsides, where there was plenty of water to 
drive the water-wheels. There were not many 
houses near the mills at first, and so the 
masters built places for the young apprentices 
to live in. ' 

" Many fathers and mothers would not let 
their boys and girls work in the mills where 
they were so cruelly treated, and fewer still 
would send them from home as apprentices 
in the mills. The factory masters then began- 
to send men to find boys and girls for 
apprentices, and thousands of orphan boys 
and girls were brought from the workhouses, 
even from places as far away as the South of 
England, to serve as apprentices in the mills 
that were springing up so rapidly in the 
North of England. You will hardly believe 
me when I tell you, but it is true, that boys 
and girls only five or six years old were 
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working in the mills from five or six o'clock 
in the morning until eight, nine, and ten 
o'clock at night, and some of these young 
people had to work all night. Just think of 
these little boys and girls having to go out 
so early on a cold winter morning when the 
snow was on the ground ! Many of the poor 
children died; the wonder is that more of 
them did not die with overwork. Thotisands 
became cripples and diseased through having 
to work so hard and being so badly fed. 

" I should have told you, before, that these 
poor young children, having no good fathers 
and mothers to look after them, did not get 
good food, or enough food, and they were 
not properly clothed. Very often several 
apprentices had to sleep in one bed, the sheets 
of which were seldom changed. Indeed, it 
is said that in some places these young 
apprentices slept in the beds in turns, so 
that the beds were never cool or fresh: it is 
no wonder, they were often ailing and died 
early. 

" It was not until many years had passed 
that Parliament would listen to those who 
wanted to make things better for these poor 
young children, whose condition was little 
better than that of slaves. They had no home, 
and nobody seemed to care for them. Their 
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future was indeed a dark 
one ; but I must leave 
until another _time the 
story of the men like Lord 
Shaftesbury, Richard 
Oastler, and Michael 
Sadler, who tried to make 
the lives of the young 
people brighter and 
happier. I must return 
to my story of the mill 
at Sunnyside. 
" I told you that my father and mother, 

and even I myself, had been compelled to go 

to work in the mill at Sunnyside. We thought 

our lot was hard, but still worse things were 

in store for us. You will remember I told you 

that we had some fields 

round our house, and 

some cattle, and pigs, 

and poultry. As my 

father became poorer he 

had to sell some of the 

cattle and pigs, and one 

day he came to tell us 

that the land was no 

longer his. A rich man, 

whom he called the 

squire, had persuaded richard oastler, 
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Parliament -to pass an 
Act of Parliament which 
gave him power to take 
the fields which my father 
and his neighbours had 
used for so many years. 
They could not afford to 
go to law and oppose the 
squire, who agreed to 
pay compensation for the 
fields— but he paid very 
little — and my father michael sadler. 
and the neighbours had to be content 
with what they could get; indeed, they were 
glad to get even the small sum which the 
squire paid them, so poor had they now 
become. But the squire, not content with 
the fields which he bought so cheaply with 
the aid of Parliament, also put fences round 
the common where our sheep grazed, and 
on which I played with my playrnates.N This 
was stealing the land from the people, but 
the people were too poor to go to law or to 
prevent it, besides which they had no friends 
in Parliament, for the men in Parliament 
were either squires themselves or friends of 
the squires. 

"My father and mother were now more 
than ever dependent upon the work in the mill. 
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The mill was doing well; the water-wheel 
was going day and night, except sometimes 
in summer when there was not sufficient 
water to turn the wheel. The owner of the 
mill had now built for himself a big house, 
and was a very rich man." 

" Why did he not keep the mill going, 
then ? " asked one sharp little lad who could 
not understand why the mill should be in 
ruins if it was so profitable. 

" Ah ! " said Jason, " that is a very proper 
question to ask, and to answer it properly I 
shall have to tell you an even more wonderful 
but also a sadder story. It is too long to be 
told to-night, and as I must water my plants 
before I go to bed, I think you had better 
get your ' shanks pony ' to carry you home. 
Come early to-morrow, and I will tell you 
how the mill came to be neglected and fall 
into ruins." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Some Inventions and their Results. 

'HEN we reached Jason's house 
the next evening we found 
he had got out some pictures 
of the old mill for us to look 
at, as well as pictures of 
Sunnyside as it was when he 
was a young man. These pictures you will be 
able to see in the museum, where you will also 
be able to see some of the models of the old 
machinery used in the mill. These models 
Jason had made himself, and he showed 
them to us that night. They looked very 
clumsy and old-fashioned when compared 
with the machines which are used in the 
factories to-day ; but when Jason made them 
work for us we were all delighted with them. 
When we were tired of looking at the pictures 
and models, Jason went on with his tale of 
the old mill. 

" The old mill was busily working day and 
night, and some new mills which had been 
built on the hills were also full of machinery 
that seemed never to stop. Many people had 
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come to live in Sunnyside in order to work 
in these mills. New houses had been built, 
and the village was fast becoming a town. 
Then, one day, we heard of a wonderful new 
mill that was to be built. It was not to be 
built on the banks of the river up on the hill 
near the waterfalls, as the other mills usually 
were, and it was not to have a water-wheel. 
It was to be built in the town itself, and the 
machinery was to be driven by a steam- 
engine. 

" Everybody was talking about this new 
mill and the new engine. People began to 
talk about a man named James Watt. He 
was said to have watched the lid of a kettle 
being forced up by the steam formed when 
the water in the kettle boiled, and to have 
got from it the idea of using steanl to drive 
the machinery. Very likely they exaggerated 
in what they said about James Watt, for the 
steam-engine had been known long before he 
was born. Yet he must have been a very 
clever man, for he made steam-engines that 
would turn more machinery, and turn it faster 
and more regularly, than a water-wheel could. 
It is said that he was one day called upon to 
repair one of the earliest steam-engines, which 
had been made by a man named Newcomen, 
and he saw how the steam-engine could be 
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improved and used, .not only for pumping 
water out of mines, which was its first use, 
but also for driving all kinds of machinery. 
Many years later it was used by George 
Stephenson and others for the locomotive 
engine on the railways, and for steamers to 
cross the ocean. 

" James Watt was born at Greenock in 
1736, and it was in 1769 — before I was born — 
that he took out his first patent. It was 
twenty or thirty years later, however, before 
it came to be used in the mills. When it 
was made rnore perfect and the factory owners 
saw how useful it was, they began to build 
their mills in the towns. There were more 
people wanting work in the towns, and it was 
easier in the towns than in the country 
districts to get the coal carried to the mills 
and the goods carried away when ready. For 
these reasons,, the owners of the new mills 
built the mills in the towns. The waterfalls, 
which had previously been so valuable for 
driving the water-wheels, were no longer 
needed, and steam-engines were what the 
factory masters now wanted, not water- 
wheels. A man named Brindley — a remark- 
able man^-who also built a canal to bring 
coal to Manchester, and about whom I must 
tell you something another night, made and 
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erected the engine which was put in the new 
mill at Sunnyside. 

" The new mill, with its steam-engine, was 
successful, .and other mills with steam- 
engines were built in Sunnyside. Very soon 
Mr. Robinson, the owner of the old water-mill 
at which I worked, found that the new 
factory owners could sell their cotton goods 
cheaper than he could. When he himself was 
doing well and making it impossible for the 
handloom weavers to get a living, he said 
they were out of date and must give way to 
new and better men and methods. But he 
was quite vexed now, when the steam-driven 
machinery made it impossible for him to 
make a profit. He cut down the wages, and 
said he could not afford to pay more. "His 
best workmen left him to get better wages 
in the new mills, where the pay, for a time, 
was higher, and he again cut down the wages 
of those who were left. They said they would 
no longer work for the low wages he paid, 
and they went ' on strike.' He said he would 
starve them out, and after a time he turned 
them out of the houses where they lived. 
Still, they would not go back to work for 
him, and one night the old mill was burned 
down. Whether it was an accident, whether 
it was set on fire by some of the workpeople 
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who were out on strike, or whether, as some 
people said, Mr. Robinson had set fire to the 
mill himself in order to get the insurance 
money, we never knew. The mill was never 
re-built. 

" Now that steam-engines were so popular 
and did so much more work than water-wheels, 
it paid the mill-owners better to have their 
mills in the towns. As I have already told 
you, the coal could be more easily carried to 
the towns, and the goods made in the factory 
could be carried away more cheaply. If you 
ramble over the hills of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, you will frequently come quite 
suddenly and unexpectedly upon the ruins of 
an old mill by the side of a river. These ruins 
will remind you of the days before the steam- 
engine — the days when the mills were driven 
by water-wheels. 

" The new mills in Sunnyside went on 
busily. Others were built, and people flocked 
from all parts of the country to Sunnyside 
and other towns in the North of England to 
get work. Sunnyside itself soon became 
quite a big town in comparison with what 
it had been. There were not enough houses 
for all the people, and more had to be built. 
But they were small and poorly-built, and the 
people had to crowd together in them and pay 
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high rents. The towns grew so rapidly, that 
no thought was given to the cleaning of the 
streets and the removal of the refuse, or to the 
supply of water. It was said that in some 
parts of the country the people were drinking 
water from streams into which at other parts 
dead dogs and cats were thrown and refuse 
tipped. Conditions at Sunnyside were never 
quite so bad as that, but they were bad 
enough. . _ 

" Inside the mills the conditions became 
steadily worse. Men, women, and young 
children were working for low wages that 
became lower and lower. The machines made 
the cloth so quickly that more was made 
than people were able to buy, and thousands 
of men up and down the country were 
discharged because there was no work for 
them. Riots took place in various parts of 
the country. The men, in their anger, 
destroyed the machinery, for they looked 
upon it as their enemy, and the inventions 
that should have made it easier for workmen 
to get a living seemed to be only a curse. 

" Conditions in Sunnyside became 
desperate. Hundreds of men left the town, 
and hundreds more had to ask the poor-law 
guardians for relief, and to go into the 
workhouse. I was a man by this time, and 
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my father and mother were dead. They 
died broken-hearted, for what had once been 
a happy home became only a miserable 
shanty. Most of their furniture they had 
had to sell from time to time to get bread, 
and I am quite sure that if they could have 
had more food they would have lived longer 
than they did. Do not think they were the 
only ones in this condition in Sunnyside. 
There were hundreds of others, and when 
some of the old inhabitants of the town met 
and talked of the time when Sunnyside was 
a village, they were quite right in speaking 
of the ' good old times.' Similar changes 
had been taking place in other parts of the 
country. Villages had become towns, new 
towns had sprung up, particularly near the 
coal-fields, for coal was now needed in larger 
quantities than ever to smelt iron for the 
new machinery and to generate steam for 
the engines. 

" In the mines, too, conditions were bad. 
There were several not very far from 
Sunnyside, and I heard a great deal about 
them. Women and children had to work 
down in the mines. The steam-engine, which 
made it possible to pump the water out of the 
mines, made it possible to go deeper down 
for coal. Children were sent to work down 
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in the pits, their principal job being to open 
the doors of the passages through which the 
coal passed on its way to the bottom of the 
shaft. Women, wearing clothes made of old 
sacking, carried heavy loads of coal on their 
backs for long distances along narrow and 
low passages, and some of the women and 
children scarcely ever saw the bright sun 
which shone on the surface. Many of them 
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were killed, for their work was dangerous, 
and hundreds were lamed for life as the 
result of accidents. It seemed just then as 
though there was no hope for the poor 
children of England. England was not a 
happy England at this time. 

" I left Sunnyside when my father and 
mother died, because work was so scarce and 
wages were so low. It was many years before 
I saw the town again. In the interval I 
travelled in search of work nearly all over 
the North of England and even to Scotland, 
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and then I went to America to seek my 
fortune in what was at that tinie a new 
country. Of my experiences on these travels 
I must tell you some other night. 

" I want now to change the subject. 
To-morrow is Saturday, and it is my birthday. 
I am going to give myself a treat by asking 
you all to go on a picnic with me. I want to 
take you all to Riverport, if your parents 
will allow you to go. We will go on the train 
to Frambridge, and there we will look round 
and afterwards have dinner in the woods near 
by. Whilst we are there I will tell you some- 
thing about Frambridge, for I remember it in 
the old days. Then we will go on the paddle- 
steamer to Riverport, where we shall see the 
docks and the boats, the pier and the lighthouse. 
So come early in the morning, not later than 
nine o'clock — and bring your dinner and tea 
with you, and we will have a good time." 

" How jolly," said one of the girls who 
had never been in the train or on a steamer. 

" I hope it is fine," said one of the boys, 
who did not want to be disappointed. 

And so, with eager anticipation and scarcely 
stopping to say good-night to Jason, we ran 
off home to tell our fathers and mothers 
about the picnic, and to get their permission 
to go with Jason. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

A Journey to Riverport. 

AM sure some of us scarcely slept 
that night, for very few of us had 
been to Riverport. I believe some 
of our brothers and sisters wished 
they were younger, for some of them 
had never been to Riverport either. We 
felt mighty important, I can tell you. I 
don't think we needed telling twice the next 
morning that it was time to get up, and the 
first thing we asked was: "Is it fine?" 

It was a beautiful morning, and I am sure 
some of the boys were at Jason's house by 
eight o'clock. They were afraid of being 
late. One boy had been in such a hurry that 
he had forgotten to bring his dinner and tea,, 
and he had to run back home for it. I don't 
think he had ever run more quickly in his life. 
I am sure he hadn't, for I was the little boy. 
I got back to Jason's house in good time, 
however, and when we were all ready we went 
down to the station. We were so eager to 
be off that we thought the train would never 
come, but it came at last. Into the carriage 
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we jumped. And what a ride we had ! The 
train seemed to go Hke Ughtning. We all 
wanted to be by the window so that we 
could see-the places we passed. 

Jason laughed at us as we pressed towards 
the windows. 

" Do you know," he said, " that when 
the railways were first built most of the 
carriages in which the poorer passengers 
travelled had no roof and no high sides, 
so that everybody could look out, unless, 
as so often happened, the carriages were 
crowded. It was not very comfortable 
travelling, for not all the carriages had seats ; 
and when it rained the passengers got pretty 
wet. " They saw as much of what was 
happening outside as they cared to see. The 
engine sent up soot and sparks, which often 
fell upon the passengers, and they were 
generally glad when the journey was over. 
Railway travelling was not very comfortable 
in the early days of railways. 

" Still, the railways are a wonderful help 
to people. They enable us to get to places 
we could never see without them, and they 
are much quicker, safer, and pleasanter than 
the old stage-coaches that used to run 
between Sunnyside and Riverport when I 
was a boy; and there are no highwaymen to 
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stop the trains and rob the passengers, as in 
the stage-coach days. Many people refused 
to travel in the trains at first — they were 
afraid of them. . One man tried to stop the 
building of railways. He said that on a windy 
day the wind would blow the engines back 
or blow them over, and when he was told that 
the engines would go twelve miles an hour he 
laughed, and said it was impossible. I wonder 
what he would say if he knew that we can 
easily travel four times as fast as that to-day. 
" There are some wonderful stories told 
about the railways. One of the first railways 
did not have iron rails at all, or even an 
engine. It was an ordinary road, with pieces 
of timber laid end to end in two parallel 
rows about as far apart as the wheels of a cart. 
This track was laid before the year 1700, and 
it was in the Newcastle district. It was used 
for carrying coals from the mouth of a pit 
to the river, and a horse drew a coal truck 
along it. The truck moved more smoothly 
and quickly, and with less strain upon the 
horse, than it would have done upon an 
ordinary road with a rough surface. It was 
nearly a hundred years later before iron rails 
were used. They were a great improvement, 
but it was still a horse wagon that was used 
upon the rails, for it was not until I was a 
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young man that I heard of a locomotive. 
This one was built by a man named 
Trevithick, a Cornishman. Then several 
other men began to experiment. 

" Among the most famous of these men was 
George Stephenson. He was born at Wylam, 
near Newcastle, in 1781. His 
parents were so poor that their 
house, like so many others of 
the time, had un- 
plastered walls 
and a clay floor. 
George therefore 
had no special 
advantages to 
help him to get 
on in the world. 

TREVITIIICK'S ENGINE. HC had tO gO tO 

work when very young, and was quite proud 
when he obtained work in watching a widow's 
COWS to see that they did not stray. He was 
paid the magnificent wage of twopence a day 
for his trouble. In his spare time he made 
clay models of engines. When he was still 
only fifteen years of age he was working for 
twelve hours a day, looking after one of the 
colliery engines, at a shilling a day; and a 
little later he obtained a better place, looking 
after a pumping engine at another colliery. 
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He was now paid twelve shillings a week, 
and said he was made a man for life. Still 
later he became an engineman, and took a 
great pleasure in taking apart and putting 
together the machinery of which he had 
charge. He wanted to become the master of 
his job. He kept on making models of engines 
and trying to improve himself, but when he 
tried to learn what other men like James Watt 
were doing, he found it difficult because he 
could not read the books which described 
their engines. So he went to a night school 
kept by a poor teacher, and paid threepence 
a week for lessons in spelling and reading. He 
was quite proud when, at the age of nineteen, 
he had learned to write his own name. 

" Stephenson now knew so much about 
engines that he was recognised as a clever 
man, and he was called upon to repair a good 
many engines in the Newcastle district. 
Although he was becoming famous he kept 
on learning, doing sums on his slate whilst 
watching his engine, and learning to draw 
plans of engines in his spare time. Inventors 
like Trevithick, the Cornishman of whom I 
told you, had already made several engines, 
and one or two of these were in use at 
the collieries in the Newcastle district. 
Stephenson thought he could improve upon 
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them, and he did. He began the building of 
an engine in 1813, and this engine was a 
success. Stephenson was not satisfied, 
however, and kept on making others, 
improving every time he made a new one. 
the locomotives were being 
trains carrying passengers 
as for drawing goods trains. 
"At first the builders of the 
;omotives thought they 
would be used on the 
roads like traction- 
engines are to-day, 
but very soon 
special railways 
or tracks were 
THEfRocKET. bullt. The Stock- 

ton and Darlington Railway, which was 
built by George Stephenson in 1822, was 
the first to be used for carrying passengers. 
The building of railways all over the 
country was then commenced, and in 1830 
the railway from Liverpool to Manchester 
was completed. George. Stephenson became 
still more famous, because of his engine, 
'The Rocket,' which won the prize for 
being the best locomotive offered for this 
fine. After that time people's confidence 
in railways increased, and the railway on 
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which we are now travelling was built soon 
afterwards. 

"But, see, we are nearing Frambridge, 
and, thanks to George Stephenson and other 
inventors, we have travelled all the way from 
Sunnyside in twenty minutes, although we 
have stopped at three stations on the way. 
We could not have walked from Sunnyside 
to Frambridge in less than two hours." 

We left the station at Frambridge, and 
after a short walk we came to a bridge across 
the river from which the town takes its name. 

" When I was a boy," said Jason, " there 
was only a wooden bridge across the river. You 
will notice that the present one is an iron one. 
It was built just about the time that railways 
were becoming popular, but many bridges 
had been built of iron in other parts of the 
country before this one, and many wonderful 
bridges were built of stone. I have not time 
to-day to .tell you about the wonderful men 
who built these bridges. They were nearly 
all poor men. A blind man named Metcalf, 
who became famous as a maker of roads, 
built several bridges. 

" There were other famous bridge builders. 
A poor Scotch laddie named Telford, who 
afterwards became one of the most famous 
engineers in the world, built this bridge alt 
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Frambridge. He built some of the biggest 
bridges in England and Scotland. If ever 
you go to Scotland you may see at Edinburgh 
the Dean Bridge which he built, and at 
Glasgow the Broomielaw Bridge; whilst if 
you go to Holyhead, in order to go by steamer 
to Ireland, you will see the Menai and Conway 
Suspension Bridges which Telford also built. 
Near by these two bridges you will see the 
Conway and Britannia Tubular Bridges, built 
by Robert Stephenson, who also built the 
High Level Bridge at Newcastle, which some 
day you may also see. 

"There were several other bridge builders, 
such as Smeaton and Rennie, who also built 
lighthouses, one of which we shall see when we 
reach Riverport after dinner. I daresay you 
have heard enough of bridges by this time, 
and we will go to the woods and play games 
for a time. Then we will have dinner, for we 
must be back at the river at one o'clock to 
catch the steamer to Riverport." 

We had a jolly time in the woods, about 
which Jason told us some interesting stories. 
He said that in olden times the woods were 
much bigger, and the people hunted deer 
in them. Later on, many of the trees were 
cut down, he said, to make charcoal, which 
was used to smelt the iron-ore that was found 
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in tjie hills near Frambridge. Parliament 
stopped the smelters from doing this, for 
there was a fear that all the trees might be 
cut down so that there would be no wood 
left for building ships. The furnaces had to 
stop until coal was found a little distance 
away, and then the smelting began again. He 
showed us the ruins of a curious old railway, 
down which coal and iron-ore were formerly 
brought to the boats in the river. This was 
very interesting after what he had told us 
about the railways, but there seemed a big 
difference between this little old railway and 
the fine railway along which we had travelled 
from 'Sunnyside. Since that day the railways 
have become even better. I wonder what 
Jason would have thought if he had lived 
until to-day, and had seen men flying in 
aeroplanes and sailing in the air in great 
airships. 

Jason told us, too, about the- coal-mines 
near Frambridge, and we remembered what 
he had said the night before about the little 
boys and girls having to work in them. He 
told us about a big explosion that occurred 
in a mine near Frambridge,' and about 
explosions in other pits as well — they were 
always happening where there was bad gas. 
Then a man named Sir Humphry Davy 
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invented a safety lamp, which could be taken 
even into the bad gas, and the light in the 
lamp would not set the gas alight. With this 
lamp, which was really a flame surrounded 
by wire gauze, it was much safer working in 
the mines and pits. 

Before this time, the miners had only 
poor lights. Some of them had candles, but 
these were very dangerous where there was 
bad gas. The most common way of 
lighting up the place where the 
miners worked was to have a boy 
carrying a wheel for striking sparks. 
It was a steel wheel, which the boy 
turned quickly, and it rubbed against 
a piece of flint and struck sparks. It 
could be only a poor light, and gave 
very little help to the miners; yet 

DAVY LAMP. -^ ^^g ^J^g pj^jy j-gj^^ ^j^.^j^ ^^^^ ^f 

the miners had. But what a dull job it 
must have been for the boy who had to 
turn the wheel all day ! I felt glad I was 
not a boy working down in the mines in 
those days. Jason told us about a man 
named Murdock, who was about the first 
to make gas' for lighting up the houses and 
streets. Murdock lived at Redruth, in 
Cornwall. On dark nights he went along 
the streets with a bladder, in which he had 
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some coal-gas. At the mouth of the bladder 
there was a tube or pipe, and as the gas came 
out of the tube it burned on being lighted 
and gave a light that lit up the streets. 

Jason also told us about the smelting 
furnaces, which we could see sending up big 
flames. He said there had been furnaces at 
Frambridge for over a hundred years; they 
were built in the days when iron was smelted 
with charcoal made from wood. Frambridge 
became a very busy place when the coal was 
discovered near by, for with the coal and iron 
so near together it became easy to carry the 
coal, or the coke made from the coal, to the 
furnaces. As more and more iron was 
wanted for the new machines, it could hardly 
be smelted quickly enough. More furnaces 
were built, and men came to work at the 
smelting works, until Frambridge became 
quite a big place. Jason told us, too, of one 
clever man who found out that the smelting 
could be improved by a current of air, or 
blast, being blown upon the iron in the 
furnace. This caused the furnace fire to burn 
better, and made the iron hotter, for much 
the same reason that we blow a piece of 
smouldering wood into flame, or use the 
bellows to fan the fire in the grate so that 
it will burn better. 
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After we had finished dinner we went to 
the jetty, and got on the paddle-steamer. 
As I think I told you, it was the first time 
most of us had been on a steamer, and we 
thought it was jolly. We passed a lot of 
boats on our journey, and there were so many 
things to see, that it did not seem long before 
we were at Riverport; but what happened at 
Riverport must be told in another chapter. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



RiVERPORT. 




ERE we are," said Jason, as the 
steamer drew up at a landing stage. 
"Be careful. Don't fall in the 
water, or there will be some fat 
fish in Riverport to-morrow. I 
should not like to lose you." 

We all landed safely, and after Jason had 
made sure that nobody was missing he took 
us round the docks. 

," This boat," he said, pointing to one we 
were just passing, " has come from China and 
brought tea; that one on the other side of 
the dock is going to America with cloth, some 
of which was woven at Sunnyside ; that boat 
next to it is taking emigrants to America; " 
and so he went on, telling us where some of 
the boats came from, and what they had 
brought, and where others were going and 
what they were taking. 

I am sure few of us knew how many of the 
things we used had come from abroad. Jason 
laughed when one boy asked him if the people 
in America were savages, and if savages wore 
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shirts. " No, my boy," he said, " there are 
not many Red Indians in America now, and 
very few of them are savages. The people 
there are very much Hke the people here, 
except that many of them are negroes, some 
of whom had fathers and mothers who were 
brought as slaves from Africa. A good deal 
of the cotton which is used in Sunnyside comes 
from America. 

" I wonder if you boys and girls ever think 
how many things you eat and wear come 
from abroad. Tea, coffee, rice, sugar, pepper, 
cotton, silk, a good deal of wool for making 
stockings and cloth, a good deal of wheat for 
bread, timber for furniture, and many other 
things, some of which were scarcely known 
when I was a boy, are brought regularly from 
foreign countries by the boats that come to 
Riverport. 

"Is it not wonderful to think that, away 
in a far-distant country, some man or woman 
is gathering tea that you may shortly be 
drinking ; a man who does not speak English, 
or know anything about England, is working, 
making or growing things for us, just as much 
as is the shoemaker or farmer at Sunnyside. 
Think, too, of the large number of people who 
have helped to bring the tea to Sunnyside. 
There were the men who dried it and those 
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who carried it to the ship. Then there were 
the sailors on the ship that brought the tea 
to Riverport ; and we must not forget the men 
who built 'the ship, for without ships the tea 
could not have been brought. The men who 
cut down the trees for the timber used in the 
ship; those who went down the mine to get 
the ore from which the iron for the ship was 
obtained ; and those who worked up the iron 
for the ship, must also be remembered. All 
these, and many other men, had to co-operate 
or work together before we could have even 
one cup of tea. And the clever men who 
invented the steamships and the iron ships, 
those who made the railways on which the 
tea is carried quickly and cheaply — these, 
too, have earned our thanks. 

" The co-operation does not end with those 
who grow and bring the tea. They want 
something back; and though we may pay 
them for the tea in money, they do not eat the 
money : they spend it in buying from people 
in this country some of the things we can make 
better than they can be made by people 
abroad. The mills in Sunnyside receive cotton 
from the East and from America ; but we send 
back by the same ships that bring the raw 
cotton, machinery and cloth of many kinds. 

" Think of the many people who have 
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helped to make the cloth. Buildings were 
required, and hundreds of men had to dig for 
the clay and make the bricks and mortar, 
obtain the stone and wood, and erect the 
buildings. Then hundreds of men helped to 
make the machinery. The iron-ore had to be 
obtained and smelted, the iron had to be 
made into machinery, and the machinery 
had to be set up in the mill. Then different 
men again had to work at the machines to 
turn the raw cotton into threads; and 
afterwards these threads had to be dyed in 
many different colours, and still later had to 
be woven into cloth. Still more men had to 
handle the cloth to prepare it for use and for 
sale, and others had to pack it; whilst still 
others had to put it in the railway truck ; and 
a railway requiring scores of men to maintain 
it had to carry the cloth to the ship. It is 
really wonderful when you come to think of it 
how many men, most of whom have never seen 
the rest, have worked together to make such 
a simple thing as a rag and such a big thing 
as a ship or factory. It is by men working 
together that all these things are made 
possible. If we all had to grow our own 
food, build our own houses, and make our 
own clothes, what hard work it would be ! 
People sometimes say that co-operation is 
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the law of progress, by which they mean 
that progress is possible only when men work 
together. 

" But come," said Jason, " I want you all 
to climb that hill. From the top of it we shall 
be able to look out to sea for many miles. 
We shall also be able to see the lighthouse and 
breakwater, and if it is a clear day we shall 
perhaps be able to see Sunnyside." 

It was a hard climb to the top of the hill, 
but with a good many rests on the way we 
reached the top at last. When we sat down, 
Jason told us that in the days before the 
lighthouses were built there was a beacon on 
this hill. It was a fire that was in a kind of 
iron stand, and it blazed up and told the 
sailors there was danger. In some places a 
pot of pitch was kept blazing as a beacon, 
and there were land-lighthouses in some parts 
of the country to guide travellers over the 
moors. To those who knew the place well the 
beacon at Riverport was a guide, for they 
knew how far from it they must steer in order 
to keep off the rocks and get into the river. 
Jason said there were beacons like it all round 
the coast on the hills. Sometimes wicked men 
moved the beacon in order, to deceive the 
sailors in the ships. Then their ships would 
come on to the rocks, and the men who had 
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lured them on to the rocks would get what 
they could from the wreckage. 

" Do you see that lighthouse ? " said Jason, 
pointing towards the sea. "Yes," we all 
said, for it was not far away and was as plain 
to be seen as could be. "I remember the 
time when that lighthouse was being built. 
You will notice that it is made of stone, and 
is firmly built on the rock. In the days when 
beacons were used nobody thought it possible 
to build such a lighthouse on a rock that is 
covered with water even at low tide. But 
many of the men who built the bridges of 
which I told you were also builders of light- 
houses. The most famous hghthouse builder 
was a man named Smeaton, and the most 
famous lighthouse he built was the Eddystone 
Lighthouse, off the south coast near Plymouth. 
There had been two Eddystone Lighthouses 
before he built his, but they were built of 
wood. The first one was blown down, and 
the second one was burnt down. 

" Smeaton's Eddystone Lighthouse was 
built of stone. It was the second one that 
had been built of stone up to that time; 
the first one was built off the coast of France, 
in the Bay of Biscay, two hundred years 
before Smeaton built his. Before Smeaton 
commenced building the Eddystone Lighthouse 
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everybody said that only a wooden one could 

stand on the Eddystone rock, but Smeaton 

thought otherwise. Before commencing the 

building of the lighthouse Smeaton thought 

about his work very carefully. He inquired 

what was wrong with the earlier lighthouses, 

and decided that the new lighthouse must be 

built of stone. He was 

not able to copy from 

another lighthouse,- and 

had to make his own 

plans. He had to find 

a' way of binding the 

stones, together, and 

decided to ' dovetail ' 

the stones, just as we 

now see the corners of 

some boxes and drawers 

dovetailed to bind the 

sides firmly together. 

Building the lighthouse 

was very dangerous 

work, for storms were frequent and the waves 

dashed high. One night, on their way back 

to Plymouth Harbour, Smeaton and his men 

in their boat were blown out to sea in a storm 

that suddenly arose. The sails were destroyed, 

and the boat was nearly wrecked. It vvas four 

days before Smeaton and his men got safely 
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to land ; but Smeaton was not discouraged by 
this and other difficulties which he experienced. 
" All the winter was taken in. preparing the 
stone ready for fhe summer> when four 
hundred and fifty tons were ready. It was a 
difficult matter to build upon a rock over 
which the waves were constantly breaking, 
and as some of the stones weighed over two 
tons they were not easily handled. Still, 
Smeaton persevered, and by careful work and 
by adopting good methods eventually suc- 
ceeded. Whilst Smeaton was building the 
lighthouse, the church spire at Lostwithiel, 
in Cornwall, not far from Plymouth, was 
destroyed by lightning. Smeaton thought of 
his lighthouse, and what would happen to it 
if the lightning struck it. Just before that 
time a great man — Benjamin FrankUn — had 
found that buildings could be protected 
against lightning if a metal rod projected 
above the building and ran down the side of 
the building to the ground. This rod was 
called a lightning conductor; and as the 
electricity which causes the flash of lightning 
runs more easily along metal than stone, it 
is attracted by the rod and runs safely to 
earth, leaving the building quite safe. 
Smeaton therefore decided to put a lightning 
conductor on his lighthouse. 
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" It was in the summer of 1757 that the 
building of the hghthouse was begun, and it 
was not until October, 1759, that the building 
was completed and the light first shown. The 
lighthouse must have been built well, for when 
it was examined ninety years later it was just 
as straight as when Smeaton finished it. 
Smeaton's -lighthouse should be an example 
to us all: first, to be unafraid of difficulties, 
and, secondly; to do. our work so well that it 
will stand the test of time. 

" After Smeaton had finished the Eddystone 
Lighthouse, others were built all round the 
coasts of England and Scotland, so that 
navigation became much safer. Smeaton and 
others also built many harbours; and with 
the building of lighthouses and harbours 
greater opportunities were provided for the 
development of shipping, which was so 
important when England became the ' work- 
shop of the world.' 

" If/ now, you look the other way, across 
the river, you will see a good wide road and 
a canal which wind their way along the valley. 
Both the road and the canal have an interest- 
ing history, which I should like to tell you. 
Just about the time when I was born there 
were very few roads. I think I told you, a 
few nights ago, that people did not move about 
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very much. One reason was that the roads 
were few and poor. Some of them had been 
made by the Romans more than a thousand 
years before, and had been repaired but Httle, 
and few new roads had been made. Some of 
the roads were so narrow that wagons could 
not pass one another; and mOst of the roads 
were several inches, sometimes feet, deep in 
mud in winter, so that carts stuck and broke 
down. 

" Just at the time when new machinery was 
being invented, and all the other changes were 
taking place, men began to take an interest 
in the making of new roads and in the 
improvement of the old ones. One of- the 
earliest of the new road makers was Metcalf, 
about whom I spoke the other night. He was 
a blind man, and was known as ' Blind Jack 
of Knaresborough.' Although blind,, he built 
some wonderfully good roads, prin,cipally in 
Lancashire, Yorkshire, and Cheshire; and 
other men followed him in this work. Other 
road makers were Telford and Rennie, both of 
whom had been poor boys, but became great 
and skilful engineers. One of the most famous 
of the later road builders was Macadam, who 
has given his name to the macadam roads. 

" This improvement in the roads was very 
necessary in the days before the railways, 
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when the factories were being built, and goods 
had to be carried by wagons for long 
distances. Hundreds of new roads were riiade. 
The usual method was for a man, or perhaps 
a number of men, to ask Parliament to 
let them make a road and keep it in good 
condition, with power to charge people for 
using it. When they received this 
permission they made the road. 




AN OLD TOLL-BAR. 



They did not always make a good road, nor did 
they always keep it in good condition ; and it is 
said that people when in a hurry often walked, 
because it was quicker than riding on the bad 
roads ! But the owners of the roads never 
forgot to put up gates, which prevented people 
passing along the road until they had paid 
so much for each horse. This payment was 
called a toll, and the- gates were usually 
called toll-bars. Sometimes they were called 
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turnpike gates, the roads being called turn- 
pike roads. 

The toll-bars were a hindrance to rapid 
travel, and it was found to be better to have 
the roads made and maintained by the general 
public, and allow them to be used by travellers 
without payment. Most of the roads now 
belong to the towns and not to private 
individuals, but in some parts of the country 
the toll-bars can still be seen. In some places 
where the gates have gone, and where every- 
body can use -the road without payment, there 
still, remain curious old houses, which were 
built with windows so arranged that the man 
inside could look both up and down the road 
to see if anyone was coming. 

" The canal that you can see almost side 
by side with the road was one of the first in 
the country. It was built soon after the com- 
pletion of the great Bridgewater Canal that 
carried toals to Manchester from the Duke of 
Bridgewater's colliery at Worsley. The Bridge- 
water Canal was built by James Brindley . You 
will remember Brindley, for I told you that he 
built one of the engines in the early mills at 
Sunnyside. Brindley was a marvellous man, 
although most people would have called him 
a simple and uneducated man. People said 
he could never bi^ild the canal. They said it 
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was easy enough to build a canal on the level, 
but -to get to Manchester from Worsley low 
hills and a river would have to be crossed, 
and Brindley would never be able to make a 
canal that went up a hill. 

" Brindley said he could do it, and he did. 
When the course of the canal was down a hill 
or up a hill he built locks. These were very 
ingenious,, and I must explain them to you, 
for they are still used for canals that pass 
through districts of different levels! The locks 
are formed by doors, or gates, which meet in 
the middle and can be opened or shut, so that 
when they, are shut the water on one side 
cannot pass to the other. Two sets of gates 
are required to make a lock, and when 
they are both closed the water in the canal 
between them forms ^ kind of pond. When 
the doors in the lower part of the upper 
gates — those on the side where the canal is 
highest— are opened, the water rushes into 
the lock until the water in the lock is at the 
same level as that in the higher part of the 
canal. When the upper gates are opened the 
boats can pass into the lock. The upper 
gates are closed when the boat has passed 
into the lock, and the water in the lock is 
gradually allowed to run into the lower part 
nf thp. canal, bv onenine" a door in the lower 
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gates. As the water in the lock runs away and 
sinks, the boat in the lock sinks with it. When 
the water in the lock is at the same level as 
in the lower part of the canal, the lower gates 
are opened and the boat is towed out and 
taken on its journey, being dragged by the 
horses on the canal bank, the horses being 
attached to the boat by a rope. 

" If the boats are wanting to come up the 
canal, the lower gates a.re opened and the boat 
towed into the lock. The lower gates are 
then closed to prevent the water from escaping 
from the lock, and water is gradually allowed 
to enter the lock from the upper part of the 
canal. As the water enters the lock, the level 
of the water in the lock rises, and the boat rises 
with it until it reaches the same level as the 
water in the upper part of the canal, when the 
doors are opened and the boat is towed out of 
the lock to continue its journey. It was all very 
simple when Brindley had shown how it was 
done, but it was considered very marvellous at 
the time. Soon afterwards many other canals 
were made, and as the railways had not then 
been built, the canals were very useful for 
carrying goods from one part of the country 
to another. You may be interested to know 
that the men who dug out the soil for making 
the canals were called ' navigators,' and from 
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that word we have derived our shorter, words 
' navvy ' and ' navvies,' used to describe men 
who work with a pick and shovel. 

" I think we have seen all there is to be 
seen from the hill," continued Jason, " and 
we had better go back to the boat and make 
our way towards Sunnyside." 

We reached Sunnyside quite safely, and 
the time passed quickly with many more 
interesting stories told us by Jason as we 
made our way home. He showed us at 
Frambridge the stocks in which drunken men 
and others used to be fastened; and he 
showed us, too, where the curfew bell was 
rung when he was a lad, as a signal for all the 
lights to be put out. You may be sure we 
had many things to tell our fathers and 
mothers when we reached home that night. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

A Talk About Robert Owen. 

, HE next day was Sunday, and we 
never went to play in Jason's 
garden on Sunday. On Monday, 
Jason was away; and on Tuesday 
and Wednesday it was too wet 
to go out. When we went to 
Jason's on Thursday night we were told that 
Jason was ill, and it was nearly a month 
before he was able to talk to us again in the 
garden. 

" Let me see," he said, when we were 
gathered in the greenhouse one night after 
he was better and able to be out, " I told you 
about the roads and canals, and about the 
lighthouses and harbours, as well as about 
the railways, when we went on the picnic to 
■Riverport. Don't forget that the railways 
were only built after the roads had been 
improved and the canals made. When I left 
Sunnyside in search of work, after the old 
mill was burnt down, there were no railways, 
and I had to walk everywhere I went, unless 
somebody gave me a lift in a cart. I had no 
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money with which to pay for a ride in the 
stage-coach. 

" The roads were wonderfully improved, and 
I found it quite easy to get from place to place — 
much easier than it was when I was a little 
boy, and my father took me with him once 
to see my uncle who lived at Chester. There 
were many wagons on the roads, and the 
pack-horses which formerly carried people's 
goods from place to place were now seldom to 
be seen. A horse could draw a much bigger 
load on a wagon than ever it could carry in 
the baskets that were slung on the back of a 
pack-horse, so people preferred to use the 
wagons that went smoothly and more quickly 
on the new roads. When the mills were being 
built in the North of England people flocked 
into Lancashire and Yorkshire, especially 
when the roads were improved and travelling 
was less difficult. Very soon, Lancashire, 
where at one time there were very few people 
indeed, became the county with the biggest 
population in England. Lancashire has coal 
and iron, and this attracted people to work in 
the mines, and both the coal and iron helped 
the cotton trade, which attracted still more 
people. 

" When I left Sunny side I scarcely knew 
where to go in search of work. At first I went 
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to Riverport, where I worked for a time 
helping to load and unload the boats; but 
there were so many men seeking that kind of 
work, and wages were so low, that I decided 
to try to find work elsewhere. I worked in 
the mines at Frambridge for a time, but the 
wages there, also, were low, and I could not 
get enough food. The work was very hpavy, 
so heavy and hard, indeed, that it made me 
ill, and the man in charge of the mines said 
he only wanted men whofn he could depend 
upon every day — he did not want invalids. 
" So I packed up my few clothes in a bundle, 
and tramped off again . I went first to one town 
and then to another, never able to get work for 
more than a day or two. Food was very dear; 
and when I was in Hull I heard that flour had 
been so very dear a few years before, and the 
shopkeepers had charged such high prices for 
bread, that the people living in the town 
had decided to have a flour mill of their own. 
' They asked the Mayor to help them to obtain 
money enough to build a mill, so that they 
might not be forced to pay the very high 
prices charged by the shopkeepers, who were 
described as covetous and merciless. Each 
man who agreed to take part in starting the 
mill paid is. id. a week for four weeks, and 
6d. a week for four weeks more, so that they 
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each paid 6s.- 4d. altogether. The Mayor 
helped them, and soon the mill was built. 
About 1,400 people agreed to pay the 
subscription, and they formed themselves 
into a co-operative society known as the 
Hull Anti Mill Society — one of the first 
co-operative societies ever known. I shall 

have to tell you 
later, about the 
co-operative 
society at 
Sunnyside, for 
it was the" 
co-operative 
society that did 
more than any- 
thing else to 
make Sunny- 
side the pleas- 
ant place it is 
to-day. This 
society at Hull was one of the first, and it 
was a wonderful example of what men can do 
to make conditions better, if they will only 
work together and help one another. 

" I stayed in Hull only a few weeks, for 
work was so scarce and wages so low that 
I could scarcely obtain enough food to keep 
me aHve. After leaving Hull . I went to 
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Scotland, and whilst I was in Glasgow I 
heard about a man named Robert Owen, 
who was a partner in some mills at New 
Lanark, not far from Glasgow. The men at 
the lodging-house where I was living were 
talking about him, and saying that he paid 
better wages than any other factory owner, 
and did not make the people work as long or 
as hard as the other factory owners did. 
I thought I would try to get work at New 
Lanark, and I went there next day. 

" When I reached New Lanark I asked for 
Mr. Owen, and when he came out of the mill 
to see me I asked him if he could find me work. 
I told him that I came from Sunnyside, and 
to my surprise he said he knew the place, 
because he had been the manager of a mill 
in Manchester, which is not far from 
Sunnyside, and had been at New Lanark 
only a few years. He told me he felt sorry 
for the people at Sunnyside, but there were 
other places, he said, where the people were 
even worse off. I was told afterwards by some 
of the workmen that Owen had come to New 
Lanark because he thought there was no 
need for people to be poor and miserable if 
they were willing to work. He wanted to 
make experiments at New Lanark to show 
that people would do more work and be far 
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happier if they were paid better wages and 
had good food and nice houses, and if they 
did not have to work so long each day. He 
was of the opinion that ignorance was one of 
the chief causes of the misery that existed, 
and that the greediness of the factory 
masters was another cause. He wanted to 
show those who worked for him that he 
hked them, and wanted them to like him; 
that he wanted them to be happy, and would 
give them good wages in return for good work. 
" Mr. Owen pitied the children particularly, 
for he said that if children did not have a 
proper schooling they could not help being 
ignorant when they grew up. He knew they 
had to work at an early age and for long 
hours in other mills, but he would not allow 
them to do so in the mill at New Lanark. 
When he first went to New Lanark there 
were five hundred children working in the 
mill. They came principally from the 
workhouses in Edinburgh and other large 
towns, and though they were only about six, 
seven, or eight years old when they began to 
work, they had to ' work from six in the 
morning until seven at night. He stopped 
that and would not let them begin work at 
such an early age. He also built a school 
for the young children, and even the children 
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who went to work in the mill spent part of 
the day in the school. The older school 
children spent some hours of every day in 
gardening. What a delightful life it was for 
these children, compared with the miserable 
life of the children I had left behind me in 
Sunnyside and Frambridge ! 

" I came to like Robert Owen very much, 
and admired, the work he was doing at New 
Lanark. He often talked with me, as with 
other of the workmen, and in one of our 
conversations I asked him about the school. 
He told me that he had secured the best 
teachers possible for the children in the 
school, and he instructed these teachers never 
to beat the children or use harsh words to 
them. They were to be as kind as possible 
to the children at all times, and encourage 
them to be kind and considerate towards 
one another. Mr. Owen believed that if the 
children learned to be kind to one another 
when they were young, they would be kind 
to one another when they grew up into men 
and women. He thought, too, that if the 
children were taught to be truthful and 
honest when young, they would be truthful 
and honest when they became men and 
women. In the school the children learned 
to play and dance and sing, for Owen believed 
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that education is more than learning from 
books. Owen's schools were considered 
wonderful places, and the results were 
marvellous. 

" He took me inside the mill when he had 
agreed to find me work, and I had never 
seen one that was so clean and tidy, nor one 
in which the workpeople were cleaner or 
better dressed. They were the happiest- 
looking lot of workpeople I had ever seen in 
a factory. Yet, Mr. Owen informed me, the 
conditions were quite different when first he 
went to New Lanark. The men were not 
always honest, and many of them took drink. 
He said he could hardly blame them,. They 
had to work such long hours, and had such dull 
homes, that they were too tired for gardening 
or other hobbies, and were attracted by the 
company to be found in the public-houses. 
He gave them better wages, reduced their 
working hours; opened a shop where they 
could buy better food at lower prices than they 
had been paying at the other shops, and he 
provided them with better houses. He said' 
the results were marvellous. The health of 
the men improved, their work was better, 
and they did more work, though they had 
not to work as long. The men acquired 
greater self-respect, and they were happier 
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and brighter. They took to gardening and 
other innocent and useful hobbies. Drunken- 
ness and crime decreased, and at the time 
I went to New Lanark it was quite a happy 
and contented village. 

" Visitors from 
all over the world 
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came to New Lanark to see its school and 
mill, so well known did the work of Mr. Owen 
become. Mr. Owen made a friend of me, as 
he did of all his workmen, and I stayed at 
New Lanark several years. It was during 
my stay at New Lanark that I learned to 
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read and write, for Robert Owen encouraged 
even the grown-up people to take an interest 
in their own education. I found it very 
useful to be able to read and write, and 
I had often regretted that I could do 
neither. Learning to read and write was 
really the cause of my leaving New Lanark. 
I had an uncle in America, and when I 
could read and write L often wrote letters 
to him and he replied. He frequently asked 
me to go out to America to him, where the 
work was more plentiful and wages higher 
than in this country. He was growing old, 
and he begged me so much and so long to 
go to him that I at last agreed to go. ' Thus 
ended my stay at New Lanark, where I spent 
some of the happiest days .of my life. Mr. 
Owen asked me not to go, but said he would 
not try to persuade me to stay if I thought 
I was doing the right thing in going. So I 
went to America; but what happened to me 
in America is a long story, and I had better 
not touch upon it to-night. 

" It was many years before I saw Mr. Owen 
again, and he was then an old man. I 
sometimes received letters from him, and he 
often sent newspapers, most of the contents 
of which he wrote himself, for as he became 
older he seemed to find one of his chief 
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pleasures in starting newspapers and writing 
for them, and in writing books. What 
happened to him after I .left New Lanark, 
I learned partly from him and partly from 
other people. The mills at New Lanark 
prospered, and they were among the most 
successful in Britain. Owen was always 
trying to. make the conditions in the mills 
better for the workers, and to make New 
Lanark a pleasanter place for both the 
children and grown-up people. 

" Owen's partners did not like his 
experiments, and he and they fell out. He 
secured a new lot of partners, and they, 
too, disagreed with his methods; and, at last, 
Robert Owen left New Lanark. But he did, 
not retire to an easy life. No; he was still 
bent on making conditions better for the 
people. He tried, as he had tried before, 
to persuade other factory owners to do as 
he had done at New Lanark — give better 
wages, and not work the. people as hard. But 
they only laughed at him. Then he tried to 
persuade the men in Parliament to pass 
laws that would make conditions better in 
the factories. He did succeed, in 1819, 
in persuading them to pass an Act of 
Parliament which prevented the owners of 
the cotton factories from making children 
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in factories work more than twelve hours 
a day. 

" This was not enough for Owen, and as he 
could not persuade Parliament to do any 
more, he. turned to the people themselves 
and told them they must unite, or co-operate, 
in order to make the conditions better 
themselves. It was hard work for Owen, 
for the people were still very ignorant. He 
did succeed, however, in persuading many of 
them to believe that he -was right, and many 
co-operative experiments were made as a 
result of his telling people they should 
co-operate or join together in schemes which 
would enable the workers to become their own 
masters. I have not time to tell you about 
all these experiments, but you must read 
about them in some of your books on Co- 
operation. Besides, later on, I am going to 
tell you what happened at Sunnyside as a 
result of the work of Robert Owen and some 
of those who believed like him — Robert Owen's 
missionaries they called them — who came to 
Sunnyside to give lectures and persuade the 
people to form co-operative societies. But 
I think I have told you enough for one night, 
so run home and come again to-morrow 
night, when I will tell you about my' return 
to Sunnyside." 




^ John Bright 



^ Richard CoBDEN^ 
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CHAPTER X. 

OWENITES AND OTHER REFORMERS. 

'HEN we gathered in Jason's 
garden the next night, some of 
the boys wanted him to tell 
us something about America. 
Raymie Smith had an uncle 
there, and he thought Jason might know him. 
He must have thought America was only a 
small town, and not a big country many 
times bigger than England. Sammy Brown 
thought Jason would tell us about the Red 
Indians; but one of the little girls, quite 
rightly, said we ought not to interrupt Jason, 
who had promised to tell us about Sunnyside. 
Raymie and Sammy said they would wait 
for the tale about America, for they, too, 
wanted to know something more about 
Sunnyside. When Jason came into the 
greenhouse, and had given us each an apple — 
to keep us quiet while he talked, he said — he 
sat down in an easy chair in which, after 
his illness, he usually sat, and he then went 
on with his story. 

" I came back to Sunnyside," he said, "in 
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1840. I had done well in America, and did 
not need to work for a living any longer ; but 
I was then becoming an old man and was 
not very strong. I had had more hard work 
than porridge when I was a boy and a young 
man, and through being short of food when 
young I was not as strong as I should have 
been. I did not care for America, where life 
was much rougher than in England, and I 
often longed to be back in Sunnyside, I was 
much disappointed at first when I returned. 
Most of my old friends were dead or had 
left the town, and I felt like a stranger for 
quite a long time. The town had changed 
very much whilst I had been away, and it had 
grown. There were more houses, and pretty 
poor ones they were; there were more mills, 
and they were bigger — they were all steam 
mills; the streets of the town were lit by 
gas lamps, which had been put up during my 
absence; the railway to Riverport had been 
built, and there were many other changes. 
When I came back, trade was bad. Men were 
walking about the streets unable to find work ; 
and in the following year conditions became 
even worse. 

" The men were trying all sorts of ways 
to make the conditions better. Some of them 
said it was because the laws were bad, and the 
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laws would never be right until all the working 
people had votes, and until even poor people 
could go to Parliament and help to make the 
laws, which governed poor people as well as 
rich. These men who wanted political reform 
were called Chartists. At that time nobody 
could go to Parliament unless he had a 
certain amount of property, and this kept 
out the poor working men, few of whom had 
a vote, as they had not sufficient income or 
property to be qualified. 

" The Chartists wanted to alter that, and 
also wanted members of Parliament to be 
paid, so that poor men, as well as rich ones, 
could give up their work and go to Parliament. 
Elections took, place every seven years at 
that time, and the Chartists ^said that was 
not often enough. They wanted elections 
every year, so that if Parliament was not 
doing what they wanted it to do they could 
elect a fresh Parliament that would. When 
the elections took place every voter had to 
go to the voting place, and tell whom he was 
voting for. The Chartists said that was not 
a good thing, for if a man did not vote as his 
master or landlord wanted him to vote, he 
might be discharged or turned out of his 
house. They wanted 'vote by ballot,' which 
means marking a piece of paper with the 
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name of the man you want to vote for and 
afterwards putting the paper in a box, so that 
nobody knows for whom you have voted. 
They also wanted every grown-up man to 
have a vote, but the law said that only certain 
men who had property, or lived in a house of 
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a certain rent, could vote. This law prevented 
the poor men having a vote, though they had 
to obey the laws which were made in 
Parliament by men whom they had neither 
been able to vote for or vote against. Then 
there were some places where a few voters 
had one member to represent them, whilst 
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in other places a very much larger number of 
voters had still only one member to represent 
them. The Chartists said that this, too, was 
wrong, and they asked for equal electoral 
districts, w;hich meant that there should be 
one member of Parliament for the same 
number of voters in every part of the country. 
" Then there were the trade unionists, 
who wanted the working men in every trade 
to combine in order to get their wages raised 
and their hours of work reduced. These 
trade unionists paid a few pence every week 
to their trade union, and if any member was , 
out of work the union gave him a few shillings 
a week to help him until he could get work 
again. This also helped the men who were 
working, for if the Out-of-work men had not 
been helped by their unions they would have 
been so much in need of money that they 
would have been forced to beg for work at 
any wage the masters would give them. The 
masters would have given them work, but 
only at low wages, and would then have turned 
out the other men who were getting better 
wages; and so, in time, everybody's wage 
would have been lowered. The trade unions 
were able also to help their members if the 
masters threatened to reduce wages. By all 
sticking together they could go ' on strike,' 
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and whilst the masters might have discharged 
one or two men who asked for more wage, or 
refused to work for a lower one, they would 
not readily discharge them all. By acting all 
together the men often obtained an increase 
of wage, where they could not have obtained 
one if they had not acted together. Then, 
if there was a strike, the unions had the 
money in hand, which they paid out to their 
■= , ■ , members, so that 

they were not 
starved into sur- 
render. 

" Whilst I was 
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a young man, 
Parliament, in the 
years 1799 and 
1800, passed some 
Acts known as 
the Combination Acts, which made trade 
unions illegal. A man named Francis Place 
worked hard to get these laws altered, and 
after I went to America he was successful. 
Parliament altered these laws in 1824 and 
1825. Trade unions then began to grow, 
and when I returned to Sunnyside there was 
quite a number of unions: They were not 
very strong, and their members very often 
acted unwisely. They often tried to stop 
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the use of new machinery; and strikes often 
took place because of the new machinery, 
which the men thought would take their work 
from them. Sometimes when a strike took 
place the men tried to stop other men taking 
their places, and in some cases tried to stop 
the factory by breaking the machinery, or 
pulling the plugs out of the steam boilers 
so that they could not be worked. ' Plug- 
drawing,' as it was called, frequently occurred 
in Lancashire. As time went on, the unions 
became stronger; with experience, the trade 
unionists became wiser, and they were able 
to get better wages and more regular work 
without adopting violent methods. 

" Another lot of men were known as Anti- 
Corn Law Leaguers, because they were 
members of the Anti-Corn Law League. This 
league had been formed to persuade people 
to force Parliament to take the tax off the 
wheat that came into the country. This tax 
had to be paid on every pound of wheat that 
came into the country from abroad, and this 
made the wheat dearer. When the wheat 
from foreign countries was made dearer in 
this way, the farmers who grew wheat in 
this country also put up their prices, and this 
made bread very dear. Though the higher 
price was first paid to the farmers, the 
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landlords raised the farmers' rents when they 
saw they wfere getting better prices. The 
result was that the working people had to 
pay high prices for bread, and the landlords 
chiefly benefited. 

" The Anti-Corn Law League, headed by 
Richard Cobden and John Bright, tried to 
get the tax removed, and in 1846 they were 
successful. From that time onward bread 
was cheaper in relation to the wages paid to 
the workmen, and many poor people have 
since had cause to bless Richard Cobden, 
John Bright, and the Anti-Corn Law League. 
When I came back to Sunnyside in 1840, a 
branch of the league was being formed, and 
hundreds of men joined it. There were great 
rejoicings in the town when the Corn Laws 
were repealed in 1846. 

" Another group of men were the Owenites. 
They were so called because they were 
followers of Robert Owen, who sometimes 
came to Sunnyside to speak at meetings. 
I joined the Owenites, for what I had seen of 
Owen's work at New Lanark convinced me 
that his ideas were right, and I wanted to see 
every place as clean and as contented as New 
Lanark was at the time I worked there. We 
met in a little room at the top of a building, 
for the Owenites were poor working men who 
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had more faith in Owen's ideas than money. 
They were hke the Chartists, who rented a 
room next door — they could not afford to pay 
a big rent. Many of the Owenites were 
Chartists as well, but whilst the Chartists 
expected more from Parliament, the Owenites 
expected better results from men working 
together without waiting for Parliament to 
help them. 

" The Owenites met at least once a week, 
sometimes twice a week, to discuss ways of 
carrying out some of Robert Owen's ideas. 
We talked about starting a co-operative 
shop, but there had been one in Sunnyside 
whilst I was in America, and the members 
had lost their money. This caused us to 
hesitate about starting another one until 
we could get enough members to make 
success certain. 

" Whilst we were talking of starting a shop, 
a society was formed at Rochdale, not very 
far from Sunnyside, by some men who called 
their society the ' Rochdale Pioneers.' I will 
tell you sonjething about them to-morrow, 
because it was when we heard that they had 
opened a shop that we, also, decided to open 
one; and after we opened that shop, 
conditions in Sunnyside began to improve. 
The people were able to get better food, and 
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at lower prices than they had previously paid, 
and everything seemed to get better, slowly 
but surely. But the story of the changes 
that came after the shop was opened I must 
tell you another night. It is too long a story 
to tell you to-night. 

" You will see that when I came back from 
America the working people were learning 
that, if their conditions were to be improved, 
they themselves must combine, or co-operate, 
to make them better. Chartism, trade 
unionism, and co-operation — these three 
movements all had a share in improving the 
conditions of the working men of Sunnyside, 
and, indeed, of the whole country. I helped 
them all because I hked them all and knew 
what good they were doing; but I liked 
co-operation best. Perhaps it was because 
Robert Owen had helped so many co-operative 
experiments, and because I had faith in him. 
But this I do know. It was co-operation that 
made Sunnyside the happy place it is to-day. 

" Before co-operation was established in 
Sunnyside everybody was suspicious of 
everybody else ; people were working against 
one another and trying to get the better of 
each other. Co-operation seemed to say to 
them, when they began to think about it, 
' Don't be foolish. Don't waste your strength 
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in trying to take advantage of one another. 
Look for ways in which you can work together 
for the good of all. If you do that, everyone 
will be better for it.' We tried co-operation, 
and it did for us all it promised to do, as I 
shall tell you another evening." 

It was growing dark now, and we could see 
that Jason was becoming tired, so we hurried 
off home without asking him any questions, 
but we wondered what interesting things he 
would tell us next about co-operation and the 
first shop that was opened by himself and 
his friends. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

The Rochdale Pioneers. 

kHE next night Jason said he wanted 
to tell us something about Roch- 
dale and the Rochdale Pioneers. 
He said that Rochdale took its 
name from a river, just as Fram- 
bridge took its name from the bridge that 
crosses the Fram, and as Riverport took its 
name from being a port at the mouth of the 
river. The river that runs through Rochdale 
is called the Roach, and Rochdale means the 
dale of the Roach. This river afterwards 
joins the Irwell, which, in turn, joins the 
Mersey. But I must tell you the story of 
Rochdale and the Rochdale Pioneers just as 
Jason told it to us. 

" I knew Rochdale before I went to 
America," said Jason. " It is an 0I4 town. 
Thousands of years ago, and long before a 
town was built, men lived and hunted in the 
district, for some of the stone heads -wdiich 
in those days men used on their arrows have 
been found on the hills which surround 
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Rochdale. These hills are part of the Pennine 
Range, which divides Lancashire and York- 
shire. Over these hills the Romans built a 
road, and near to Rochdale there are still the 
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remains of an old Roman road that ran from 
Manchester to Yorkshire. 

" Over a thousand years ago there was a 
Saxon castle in Rochdale, and near by is a 
place called Killdanes, where the Saxons are 
supposed to have fought the Danes. We 
know that a thousand years ago there was a 
village at Rochdale, with a lord of the 
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manor. One of the districts is still called 
Pinfold, and it was here, in the days when 
Rochdale was a manorial village, that stray 
sheep and cattle were penned-up in the fold 
until the owner was discovered. Nearly six 
hundred years ago the woollen industry was 
introduced in the district, and it is still one 
of Rochdale's most important industries. 
Many of the Rochdale Pioneers were woollen 
weavers. 

" When I was a boy, Rochdale was one of 
the places where there was a market. To 
this market the handloom weavers took their 
pieces of cloth to be sold, and it was one of the 
places where trouble occurred when the new 
machinery was introduced. There was a riot 
there in 1829, when the power-loom was 
introduced. During this riot, ten • people 
were killed. In the next year there was a great 
strike. There was great distress among the 
working people in 1841 ; and in 1842 there 
was another big strike for higher wages, and 
plug-drawing and great disturbances also 
occurred. It was said in Parliament in 1841 
that there were then in Rochdale 136 persons 
living on 6d. a week, 200 on lod. a week, 
508 on IS. a week, 855 on is. 6d. a week, 
and 1,500 on is. lod. per week. It was 
little wonder there was discontent in the town. 
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" The people of Rochdale were determined, 
however, to make things better. There were 
Owenites among them, and they opened a 
social hall in 1838. Some of the Rochdale 
Pioneers were Owenites. There were also 
many Chartists, for 2,000 attended a meeting 
in Rochdale in 1842, and 10,000 attended a 
meeting near Rochdale in 1846. Many of the 
Rochdale Pioneers were also Chartists. Then 
Rochdale was a place where most of the 
people helped Cobden and Bright in their 
efforts to get the Corn Laws repealed. Cobden 
was the member of Parliament for Rochdale, 
and John Bright lived there. A branch of 
the Anti-Corn Law League was started in 
Rochdale in 1840, and in the same year 9,700 
people signed their names against the Com 
Laws in a petition 170 feet long; whilst 8,000 
people signed their names for the same purpose 
in 1846. The Corn Laws were repealed in 
1846, and 12,000 people took part in a 
meeting to celebrate the occasion. 

" I have told you about all these things, 
because I wish you to understand the hard 
times which the working men and women of 
Rochdale had to face when the new machinery 
came in, and I want you also to know that 
they were men who were determined to make 
things better if they could. That is why so 
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many of them were Chartists and Owenites, 
and why they commenced a co-operative 
society. They looked upon these movements 
as a means of making things better. In 1843, 
trade in Rochdale was fairly good, and the 
weavers asked for higher wages. Some of the 
masters consented, but others refused. There 
was then a strike, in which the men were the 
losers. They were much disappointed, and 
talked among themselves more than ever 
about their schemes for- improving things. 
Wages were low and prices were high. Though 
trade was fairly good just then, it was not 
always good, and they never knew how soon 
they might be out of work. To receive low 
wages in times of good trade was bad enough ; 
to be without, work and wages altogether, 
was worse. They were becoming desperate. 
Their present conditions were not improving, 
and there seemed little chance that they 
would improve. 

" At one of the meetings at which they 
were talking matters over, somebody 
suggested the starting of a co-operative 
society. This idea did not ' catch on ' at 
first, for there had been societies before, and 
they had failed. Some of the men said so, 
and were not very favourable to the starting 
of another society ; but others said there were 
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good reasons why the earlier ones had failed. 
They said that the earlier societies had allowed 
people to take goods without paying for 
them at the time they bought them, and that 
some of the people never paid for them at all. 
Through losing money in this way the 
societies failed. In other societies the 
managers were not good ones.. They did not 
know their business well enough, or they 
were lazy; and in some cases they, or 
somebody else, ran away with the society's 
money. In still other societies, failure 
resulted because the members were not loyal — 
that is, they did not buy their goods at their 
society's shop. It was not to be expected that 
the shops would succeed if nobody went there 
to buy their goods. Another reason for their 
lack of success was the way in which the 
profits were divided. They were divided in 
such a way that the members with most 
money in the society received most of the 
profit, whether they had bought their goods 
at the shops or not, although there would 
have been no profit if there had been no trade. 
The poorer members who bought everything 
they could at the shops received a smaller 
share, although their trade helped to niake 
the profit. This was not fair to those who 
were loyal, and it did not help to get more 
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trade for the society or make the society 
more successful. 

" A man named Charles Howarth, who was 
at one meeting when they were talking things 
over, said he thought they should form a 
society. He suggested that, instead of giving 
most of the profit to the members with most 
money invested in the society, they should 
give most to those who bought most goods. 
He said there would be no profit at all if there 
was no trade, and those who spent most money 
at the shops were the ones who deserved to 
have most of the profit. Besides, he said, if 
we give most of the profit to those who. spend 
most money at the shops, everybody will be 
likely to spend more, thus more trade will be 
done, more profit will be made, and everybody 
will be better off. 

" ' But,' said one man, ' we can't have a 
shop without money to buy the things we 
are going to sell, and we ought to give some 
of the profit to those who lend their money. 
And I think the man who lends us a lot of 
money ought to have more of the profit than 
one who lends us only a little.' 

" ' I agree with you,' said Charles Howarth, 
' and I suggest that we give those who lend 
us their money 6d. every year for every 
sovereign they lend us, which will be 2| per 
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cent per annum, and the man who lends us £2 
will receive twice as much as the man who 
lends us only £1. But neither of them would 
get anything at all if we did not use the 
money. We could not use the money if we 
could not sell the goods which we buy with 
the money, and I think that those who buy 
the goods help most in making the profit. I 
suggest that after we have paid 6d. in the £ to 
those who have lent us their money, we should 
give the rest of the profit to those who have 
bought their goods from us. I would give it 
to them at so much fot every sovereign they 
have spent, so that the man who has a big 
family and spends £10 in a year will get back 
twice as much as the one who spends only £5. 
What we pay for the loan of the money used 
in carrying on the business we will call 
interest, and what we pay back to those 
who trade with us we will call dividend.' 

" ' That is a capital idea,' said one of the 
other men, ' and I quite agree with your plan, 
but how will you know how much has been 
spent by each member ? ' 

Well,' another man said, ' every time 
anybody buys anything we will enter it in a 
book which every member must have, or we 
will give them a check for the amount they 
spend, and when they come for the dividend 
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they must bring back their book or their 
checks to show how much they have spent.' 

"That seemed to be a plan that would work, 
and it was afterwards adopted. But there 
were other matters that had to be attended 
to. It was decided that every member should 
have one vote, so that the poorer members 
would be equal to the richer ones in governing 
the society. Many people were in debt to the 
shopkeepers, and because of this were forced 
to go on trading with them in fear that they 
might be put in prison for the debt if they 
began to trade elsewhere. The shopkeepers 
charged them all the more because they had 
them in their power, and so the debts kept 
mounting up. The Pioneers said it was a 
bad thing for people to get into debt like this, 
and they would not allow them to do so at 
their shop. Everybody must pay for the 
goods at the time of purchase. The society 
would then be safe from losing money from 
bad debts, and the people who bought the 
goods would find it just as easy to pay cash 
for them when they once got into the habit. 
As a lot of the food then being sold in 
the shops was of poor quality, the Pioneers 
decided they would sell none but pure goods. 

" They also agreed that they would have 
their accounts made out regularly, and a 
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balance sheet issued 
every quarter, so that the 
members would know all 
about the affairs of the 
society. They agreed to' 
hold regular meetings of 
the members, so that 
they could know how the 
society was getting on. 
So they decided to meet 
once a month, and to 
have a committee which 

should meet every week and look after things 

for them between the meetings of members. 
" I am afraid," said Jason at this point in 

his story, " that I must stop my story for 

to-night, for it is late and I am verj/ tired." 
Before we went home, 

however, Jason showed 

us a picture of the little 

shop in which the Roch- 
dale Pioneers began. It 

was only a tiny little 

place, three stories high, 

and the upper rooms were 

in use when the Pioneers 

opened their shop — the 

top floor for a Sunday 

school, and the middle 
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floor for a day school. 
The Pioneers had the 
bottom floor, which 
previously had been a 
warehouse. The Pioneers 
had to have a shop door 
and windows put in, and 
the landlord had such 
little faith in them that 
they had to take it for 
three years and pay their 
rent quarter by quarter 
in advance. Jason also showed us photographs 
of some of the Pioneers — there were twenty- 
seven men and one woman in all when the 
society began. Among the photographs we 
saw, I remember only two or three. There 
was one of Charles Howarth, who was the 
most important man in the society, and had 
most influence; one of Samuel Ashworth, who 
was the first manager for the Pioneers; and 
another of William Cooper, who was the first 
cashier. When we reached home that night 
we had a good deal to tell our fathers and 
mothers, who were always interested in what 
Jason told us. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Co-operative Shopkeeping. 

^T was not possible to persuade all those 
present at that meeting to promise at 
once to join the new society," said 
Jason the next night, when he resumed' 
his story about the Rochdale Pioneers. 
"Many of them had their doubts, and wanted 
to know how the difficulties could be over- 
come." ; 

" ' I like the idea of a co-operative society,' 
said one of the men at the meeting, ' but how 
is it going! to help me to increase my wages ? 
I see that the dividend will be the means of 
saving money for me. Everything I get as 
dividend will be clear gain to me. Besides, 
the prices at the society's shops will be as low 
or lower than those in the other shops, and my 
wage will be worth more to me because it will 
buy more things at the lower prices at the 
stores than it will at the other shops. I think 
that won't be enough. I want everybody to 
have a better wage than they have now, and 
I want shorter hours and more regular work 
than I have now, and I don't want to be 
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" bossed " and badly treated at my work- 
as I am to-day by the man I work for. I am 
a weaver: how will the selling of butter and 
sugar help me and my fellow- weavers to get 
better wages ? I think we should do better 
if we all clubbed together and started a 
weaving shed, so that we could become our 
own bosses.' 

" ' I don't think your plan is enough, either,' 
said another man. ' I think we poor people 
have right intentions — we want to do right, 
and act fairly towards one another and 
towards other people ; but we have never had 
any education; some of us can neither read 
nor write, and the people who are cleverer 
than we are will take advantage of us and 
keep us down. Our ignorance will prevent, 
our being successful.' 

"'Patience, my friend,' said one of the 
leaders. ' All these things will come right. 
We will start by selling butter and flour 
and similar things, because those are the 
things we need most and which we shall have 
the best chance of selling in our shops. We 
must sell those first, because we must have 
trade to be successful. But when we have 
been going a Uttle time we, will start selling 
calico and dresses, and boots and other things ; 
and as trade increases we will set our members 
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to work milling the flour that we sell, weaving 
the calico and the flannel that we sell, and we 
will find work for our daughters and sisters in 
making the dresses and hats that we sell. 

"'In time, we will begin to make and sell 
still other things which our members need, so 
that there will come a day when we shall be 
able to find work for most of our members 
and their families. We shall then be able to 
find them more regular work, and pay better 
wages than they can get now. There will 
'be no "' sweating " in our factories and 
workshops, and there will be no bad treatment 
from cruel masters. After we have gone so 
far sucoessfuUy, and saved a little money by 
our co-operative trading, we will go in for 
bujdng landj so that we can grow some of the 
food we need, and thus we will find work for 
more of our members; and we will build 
houses, which will be better ones than the 
ones we have to live in now, and the brick- 
layers and joiners we employ shall be members 
of our own society. 

" ' In these ways we shall gradually 
establish a community, or group, of people 
living entirely on co-operative lines. They 
will be people who will recognise that it is a 
good thing to work together for the common 
good; they will be kind and helpful to one 
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another, and through their factories and shops 
they will be able to make and sell useful things 
of a good quality at a reasonable price, and 
still pay everybody a good wage. Our 
co-operative community will find work for 
everybody, and nobody will have to work too 
hard, yet everybody will have a good wage. 
In those days there will not be a private 
landlord to take big rents from the members 
of the society, or private factory owners 
making big profits out of them by keeping 
wages down, or private shopkeepers tTpng to 
sell goods of poor quality at high prices. By 
practising co-operation and mutual aid the 
members of the society will learn to dQ things 
for themselves ; they will appoint some of their 
own number to manage their farms, factories, 
and shops, and thus dispense with the private 
landlord, the private employer, and the private 
shopkeeper.' 

" ' I quite agree with what was said about 
ignorance being our enemy,' he continued, 
' but I have a plan to meet that difficulty. 
I suggest that every time we reckon up our 
accounts and ascertain our profits we should 
set aside a part of these profits and" use them 
for education. We will engage teachers, and 
commence classes in writing, arithmetic, and 
reading, and then commence further classes 
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in drawing, chemistry, and other subjects, 
so that neither we nor our children will be kept 
back by ignorance.' 

" These proposals," continued Jason, 
" seemed so simple and yet so sound, that 
everybody agreed that the difficulties that 
had been raised had been more than met. 
It was therefore decided that a society should 
be formed. 

"The Pioneers of Rochdale had many 
meetings before they opened their first shop. 
Their great need was money with which to 
buy the goods to be sold in their shop. They 
were poor men, and they had to collect pennies 
and twopences a week until they had sufficient 
to start their shop. Eventually they collected 
what seemed to them the magnificent sum of 
£28, and on December 21st, 1844, when they 
had 28 members, they opened a little shop 
in a hilly little street in Rochdale called 
Toad Lane.* 

" The Pioneers had not much stock when 
they opened their shop. Butter, sugar, flour, 
oatmeal, and candles were all they had to sell 
when they started shopkeeping, and the value 
of their stock was less than £1^. At first, their 

*This little shop is still to be seen, but the society's 
business has grown so much that the society, with its own 
money, has now built handsome shops, offices, newsrooms, . and 
library neaj to the original shop. 
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shop was opened only in the evenings when 
their ordinary work was done for the day, and 
the committee took their turns in 'waiting on' 
behind the counter. It must have been a 
proud day for the Pioneers when one of the 

members, named 

'PF rrr«-V^irrr_ _? 






WiUiam Taylor, 
pulled down the 
shutters for the 
first time. He 
little thought 
that he was tak- 
ing part in the 
opening of a 
shop that would 
be copied in 
thousands of 
places all over 
the world, and 
he deserves to 
be remembered. 
The people in Rochdale called him ' Owd Face,' 
and he was killed m an explosion at Rochdale 
about ten years after the shop was opened. 

" At first, very few people took any notice 
of the little shop in Toad Lane, and most of 
those who did take notice of it laughed at 
the amateur shopk.eepeirs, as they called the 
Pioneers. But the Pioneers were not daunted. 
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They knew that their principles of mutual 
aid were right, and that success must come 
if the members were only loyal to the society 
and to one another. Gradually the fame of 
the little shop spread. New members joined 
the society, bringing capital and trade. In 
course of time there was so much trade 
that the shop had to be opened in the day- 
time, and a shopman had to be engaged to 
serve all day. Then branch shops and new 
departments were opened, and a co-operative 
flour mill and a weaving shed were started 
with the assistance of the Pioneers. People 
began to talk about these Rochdale 
co-operators, and similar societies were begun 
in other towns. Sunnyside was one of the 
places where a society was established. . This 
was the beginning of great days in Sunnyside, 
and I have much to tell you about co-operation 
in Sunnyside, but I must leave that for 
another day. 

"Of course, the Rochdale Pioneers had 
many » difficulties. They were not well up in 
business matters, and had much to learn; 
they made mistakes, but who does not rnake 
mistakes ? There is an old proverb which 
says: ' The man who never made a mistake 
never made anything,' which means that 
only those who never try to do anything at 
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all avoid mistakes. The Pioneers learned 
from their mistakes, and never made the 
same mistake twice. 

" Once they were in a great difficulty. They 
had bought some butter, and the seller of the 
butter was coming for his money; and the 
Pioneers, who believed in paying for 
everything at once, had not sufficient ready 
money to pay the bill. What were they to 
do ? They talked the matter over, and 
decided that two of their number — ^Manock 
and Smithies---should ask one of the members, 
named Ben Rudman (a brother-in-law of 
Taylor, who first pulled down the shutters), 
to lend them the money. Manock and 
Smithies went to see Rudman, whom they 
found busy at his looms, for Rudman, like so 
many of the early co-operators of Rochdale, 
was a handloom weaver. 

" 'What do you want ? ' asked Rudman 
in the Lancashire dialect, which most of the 
Pioneers spoke. 

" ' Have you any money ? ' asked the 
deputation. - 

" ' Yes, I have a bit,' said Rudman. 

" ' Have you any faith ? ' continued the 
deputation. 

" ' Yes,' said Rudman, ' I have faith in you 
two and in our stores ; what do you want ? ' 
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" They explained their need to him, and he 
readily found them the money, which was 
speedily repaid. This was a striking example 
of how the Pioneers helped one another and 
helped the society of which they were rightly 
so proud. They had faith in their principles 
and in one another. 

" When the society had been going a little 
time and had opened several departments, 
one of the founders of the society went into 
one of the new departments to buy a hat. 
He was poor, and was only poorly clad. The 
manager of the department, who had been 
recently appointed, rather resented a poorly- 
clad man coming into his smart shop, and 
was not at all civil and obliging to him. A 
member of the committee, who was near and 
heard the remarks of the manager, turned to 
him and said, ' Look here, my friend, your 
conduct is not that of a gentleman. That 
man to whom you have just been so rude 
was one of the men who started this society. 
He saved his odd coppers for the society, and 
he worked night after night for nothing so 
that the society might be successful. If it 
had not been for such as he there would have 
been no society, and you would not have had 
your present job at twice the wage he gets. 
Remember that you can't tell a man's value 
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by the clothes he wears. That man is a 
gentleman, and would give his last penny to 
help somebody in need, or to help the society. 
I hope you will not forget that in future.' 

" As the society's prosperity increased, so 
did its educational work. At first, a number 
of the Pioneers met week by week, and one 
of their number who could read and write 
taught others. They could not all afford to 
buy newspapers, which in those days often 
cost 6d. or 7d. each, so they met at one 
another's houses, and one of their number 
read to them. As soon as the society could 
afford it, a newsroom and library was opened, 
and here a good selection of papers and books 
was provided — a selection so ^ood that John 
Bright on one occasion said it was as good 
as could be found in the principal clubs in 
London. After a little time the members 
decided to set aside 2,\ per cent of their 
profits to be spent upon education. Classes 
in chemistry and other subjects were com- 
menced, and many a man who afterwards 
made his way in the world owed his progress 
to the education he received in the classes 
started by the Rochdale Pioneers. 

" When other societies were formed on the 
plan of the Pioneers, the private shopkeepers 
became alarmed. They thought they would 
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lose their business. They did not see that, if 
co-operation was good for everybody, it must 
be a good thing for them and their famiUes 
in the long run. They tried to harm the 
societies by persuading the wholesale mer- 
chants not to supply goods to the societies, 
and the societies were a little inconvenienced. 
Then someone said, ' If it is a good thing for 
members to combine in a society for retail 
trading, would it not be a good thing for the 
societies to combine and form a society for 
wholesale trading, to buy commodities from 
the growers or makers and supply them to 
the retail societies ? ' The idea was considered 
a good one, and the outcome was the formation 
of a wholesale department by the Rochdale 
Pioneers.* 

" I think that is all I have to tell you at 
present about the Rochdale Pioneers," said 
Jason, who was now becoming tired, " my 
next story must be about Sunnyside." 

* After Jason's death, the great Co-operative Wholesale 
Society, was formed in 1863 and the Scottish Co-operative 
Wholesale Society in 1868 to work out this idea more 
effectively. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

•How Co-operation Came to Sunnyside. 

'HEN next we gathered in Jason's 
garden he Was prepared to tell us 
sornething about the wonderful 
changes that had taken place in 
Sunnyside, and we were waiting, 
eager to hear about them. 

" Let me see," Jason said as he lit his pipe 
arid settled in his easy chair, " I told you 
yesterday about the Rochdale Pioneers. 
They opened their first shop in 1844, four 
years after I returned to Sunnyside from 
America. Sunnyside at the time of my return 
was a dreary place. The streets were narrow 
and crooked; where they were paved they 
were badly paved; puddles of water stood 
for days after a heavy storm, and refuse was 
strewn everywhere. The houses were small, 
dark, and miserable. Many of the people 
lived in cellars, and the sunlight seldom 
entered their dwellings. Very few of the 
houses had gardens, and even the few gardens 
that existed were neglected. The whole town 
looked miserable. 
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" Dull and miserable as the town looked, 
the people looked even more dull and 
miserable. They had to work for long hours 
in the mills, and these mills were badly lit, 
badly ventilated, and seldom cleaned. There 
was nothing in the mills to make them feel 
cheerful, happy, or comfortable. And after 
working for long hours in the mills they made 
their way home tired, very often too tired to 
take sufficient interest in their homes to make 
them bright and attractive. As many of the 
women and most of the girls were compelled 
to work in the factories in order to increase 
the family income, there was frequently 
nobody at home to take a pride in it and make 
it comfortable. The public-houses were the 
brightest places in the town, and in them 
most of the men, and many oi the women, 
spent a good deal of their spare time and some 
of their hard-earned money ^too much of it, 
indeed — when they received it at the week- 
end. Drunkenness was rife in Sunnyside, 
crime was common, and the police and 
magistrates were kept busy. I almost cried 
when I saw the misery and hopelessness of 
the people and thought of the happy place 
Sunnyside was when I was a little boy. I 
thought, too, of New Lanark and^the better con- 
ditions which Robert Owen had created there. 
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" Cock-fighting and dog-racing were the 
principal sports at Sunnyside, and gambhng 
upon the cock-fights and dog-races was 
widespread. The people seemed to have little 
interest in anything. Their work was heavy 
and monotonous — it exhausted their strength 
and dulled their senses, and it seemed as if 
they had no place in the world except to work 
the machinery day after day and week after 
week. Real happiness and contentment 
seemed to be something they could never 
attain. The children seemed to be even worse 
off. They, too, had to work many hours every 
day. They were badly fed and badly clothed, 
and had nothing to look forward to but a life 
of hard work. 

" Very few of the people could read or 
write, so that they could not take advantage 
of the stores of knowledge to be found in books, 
nor could they secure the pleasure that comes 
from reading stories. There was only one little 
school in the town, and that was conducted 
by an old lady, assisted by her daughter, 
and neither .of them would to-day be 
considered sufficiently well educated to be 
teachers. When the men's wages were so 
low, the fees seemed high and the scholars 
were few, so that most of the young people 
in Sunnyside grew up into men and women 
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without learning how to read or write, or 
add up a sum. The shopkeepers kept their 
accounts in funny signs called ' pothooks,' 
and usually wrote up their customers' debts 
in chalk at the back of the door. People had 
to trust to their memory and the shopkeeper's 
pothooks for knowing what they owed, and as 
• most of the people were in debt they were 
always quarrelling with the shopkeepers about 
the amount of their debts, as well as about 
the price of food. 

" This was what Sunnyside was like when I 
returned to it in 1840. There were a few 
people who were dissatisfied with these 
conditions. They believed that men who 
worked so hard should be happy; and 
sometimes, when conditions were worse than 
usual, and the people became desperate 
because of their poverty, a few of the more 
revolutionary men would organise a strike. 
But the masters nearly always won, and the 
people went back to work, sullen, and with 
less hope than ever. 

" Among those who considered that things 
might be made better were some of the more 
intelligent and best workmen. Some of these, 
instead of spending their time in the public- 
house and at cock-fights, had taught 
themselves to read and write. They read. 
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books and papers, and learned what was going 
on in other towns, Among the papers which 
they read and talked about was the New 
Moral World, sl paper which was written by 
Robert Owen. It told the working people 
that there was no need for them to be poor 
and miserable. It said that they would be. 
miserable as long as their surroundings were 
miserable, but that if they would only co- 
operate with one another and become owners 
of factories themselves, they could make them 
pleasanter places, they could get better wagesj 
they could build nicer houses, they could make 
their towns bright, and everybody then would 
be happier. Most of the people took no notice 
of these statements, and. others only laughed 
at them. How could they own their own 
factories, they said, when they were too poor 
to buy enough food for their stomachs or 
clothes for their backs. They had always 
been poor and oppressed, and they supposed 
it would always be so. 

" Still, there were those who never lost hope 
and never tired in their efforts to persuade 
their fellow- workers that things could be 
improved. Sometimes they arranged for, a 
lecturer to, come to Sunnyside, and among 
these lecturers were some of the men who 
believed in the teaching of Robert Owen, 
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disciples of Robert Owen we might call them. 
They were known as social missionaries, and 
they explained how the working people might 
improve their lot. It was hard work 
convincing people, particularly those who 
had never had the opportunity of being 
educated, and these social missionaries were 
often suspected of being dangerous people. 
Those who want to change the existing order 
of things and make conditions better are 
often looked upon as dangerous people even 
to-day, and there was far greater suspicion 
in the days when people were more ignorant. 
Robert Owen himself came several times to 
Sunnyside, and I was glad to renew my 
friendship with him. He was much talked 
about, and many people went to hear him 
lecture, but there were those who said he was 
mad because he said everybody could be 
happy and comfortable if they would only 
work together. 

" There was one workman, named John 
-Lord, who was more energetic than anybody 
else in his efforts, to improve the conditions at 
Sunnyside. He was a very intelligent and 
sensible man; he was a good scholar, and a 
great reader. He had travelled a good deal, 
and was much respected by his fellow- 
workrnen, among whom he had a great 
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influence. He was their champion and 
spokesman when they appointed any depu- 
tation to wait upon the masters to ask for 
more wages or better conditions. The 
masters did not hke him for this reason, but 
he was such a good workman that they found 
it difficult to give a reason for dismissing 
him, and he never had much difficulty in 
securing work at another 
place if one employer 
dismissed him for 
championing the cause of 
the men in their disputes 
with the employers. He 
was always to the front in 
trade union work and in 
the Chartist movement, 
and he was one of the 
best-known men in the 
Anti-Corn Law agitation. john lord. 

" I am telling you about this man because 
it was he who was principally responsible for 
the starting of our co-operative society, which 
marked, the beginning of a new era in the 
history of Sunnyside. I think I told you that 
there had been a co-operative society in 
Sunnyside before, but it had failed. There 
had been some talk about starting another 
society in the town just before the Rochdale 
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Pioneers opened their shop, and Lord, who 
knew Howarth, Smithies, Manock, Rudman, 
and others of the Pioneers very well, was often 
consulted by them when they were drawing 
up the rules of their society. When the 
Pioneers had established their society. Lord 
took some of the men from Sunnyside to 
Rochdale to see the shop which had been 
opened' by the Pioneers, and to have a talk 
with the Pioneers. These men were delighted 
with what they saw, and were filled with 
enthusiasm for co-operation. It gave them 
new . hope, and strengthened their deter- 
mination to establish a society in Sunnyside. 
"They decided to hold a meeting, and 
to ask the working men and women of 
Sunnyside to come to it, so that they might 
hear something about co-operation. A notice 
was put out telling the people that if they 
would come to the Chartist Rooms on a certain 
night they would hear of something to their 
advantage. The meeting was held, but not 
many people came. There were more people 
at the street corners and in the public-houses 
than ■ at the meeting, which shows how 
indifferent the work-a-day life of Sunnyside 
had made the people. But, as Lord said at 
the meeting, it is not always numbers that 
tell. A few earnest and enthusiastic people 
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can often do more good than a large number 
of people who are not in earnest. So it proved 
in this case ; but what happened at the meeting 
I will tell you to-morrow. 1 have some letters 
to write before I go to bed to-night, and it is 
time you were going home and to bed." 
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CHAPTER XIV! 
Co-operation Explained by John Lord. 

[FTER reaching Sunnyside," said 
Jason, continuing his story the 
next night, " I had joined the 
Owenites, as I told you the other 
evening, and I had also helped 
in the work of the Anti-Corn Law League. 
Those who were arranging the meeting for 
the starting of the society asked me to be 
the chairman at their meeting. They were 
afraid that if one of them was to be . seen 
taking an active part in the formation of 
a co-operative society his employers might 
discharge him. Some workmen had been 
discharged in some of the neighbouring towns 
for taking an active part in co-operation, so 
there was good reason for their action in asking 
rrie to be chairman. 

" When the time for commencing the 
meeting arrived, I told the people why we had 
met together. We wanted to see if there was 
not a way in which the people of Sunnyside 
Gould be made happier. We wanted them to 
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have higher wages, nicer homes; better 
health, brighter surroundings, more education, 
and other things that would make life more 
pleasant for them and their children. I told 
them there really was no need for them to be 
so unhappy and ignorant, and then I went on 
to tell them what Robert Owen had done at 
New Lanark, and I asked them whether the 
same thing could not be done at Sunnyside. 
I said I believed it could be done if they 
would only make up their minds to do it, and 
co-operate in doing it. 

" The speech of the evening was one by 
John Lord. He had always been an enthusiast 
for co-operation, and his visit to Rochdale 
had made him even more enthusiastic. We 
were, very fortunate in getting his speech 
written down afterwards, and as I have a 
copy of it I will read a part of it to you. 

" ' Fellow-workers,' he said, ' we have 
come here to-night to talk about co-operation. 
Co-operation is what we want at Sunnyside. 
It will make Sunnyside a heaven upon earth, 
if we will only try it and be true to it. What 
does co-operation mean ? It means working 
together. That is all; but it is everything. 
Have you ever improved your lot without 
working together? Why have you formed 
your Chartists clubs ? Is it not because you 
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have found that you must work together if 
you are to get the vote and political reform ? 
What is the Anti-Corn Law League if it is tiot 
a group of men working together to get those 
harmful taxes upon corn removed ? Every 
time you want to get reform you have .to 
co-operate or work together. 

" ' 1 am here to-night to ask you to go even 
farther. L say here to-night that we shall 
always be poor and down-trodden until we 
co-operate to becorne. our own masters. 
To-day we are little more than slaves. 
We have to work long hours for low 
wages. We are not always sure of work. 
Last year most of the people, in Sunnyside 
were without work for nearly three months. 
Was it because cloth was not heeded? Was 
it because we Were not willing to work ? No, 
it was not. At the time when the looms were 
stopped because there was no work there 
were hundreds of people in Sunnyside who 
had not enough clothes to keep them warm 
and- respectable. Whose fault was it ? It 
Wcis not ours, for we were willing^ to' work. 
But it will be our fault if we do not attempt 
to make things better. Suppose we had owned 
Ipoirns of our own, heed we have gone without 
work? And if we owned our own factories, 
need' we'woS-k; as We do, merely to make big 
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profits for the employers ? And if we owned 
our own shops, need we have to pay high 
prices for the poor quahty of food we are 
getting to-day ? If we owned our own land 
and houses, need we pay the high rents 
we do for the miserable hovels in which 
we have to live to-day ? Listen : There are 
1,000 families in Sunnyside to-day living in 
cellars into which the sun of heaven never 
shines; there are 1,500 families with only one 
room for all the family; there are over 2,000 
families with only two rooms for the whole 
of the family. How can people be healthy and 
good and happy under these conditions? 
More than half of the men in Sunnyside are 
working for less than twelve shillings a week. 
How can they live properly and keep their 
family on such a wage ?■ I know, and you know, 
that they cannot dp it. Now, my friends, the 
evils we. suffer from to-day need not trouble 
us if we will only adopt co-operation, and be 
true to it and to one another. You know 
as well as I do that when we go to the shops 
to^buy the things which we ourselves have 
made, we have to pay enormous prices 
for them. The prices of the goods are out of 
proportion to the wages we get for making 
them, and we can't buy a reasonable quantity 
of them with the wages we receive. Who has; 
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had the difference, where has it gone ? It has 
gone in rents ,to the men who own the land, 
and in. profits to those who own the mills. 
We sTiall always be poor until we alter these 
things. Co-operation will alter them for us. 
Co-operation will make us our own masters, 
our own landlords, our own millowners. We 
will put our money together until we can 
build our own mills, and own some land 
ourselves. We can do together what none of 
us can do alone. Then the workers will 
obtain for themselves vs^hat is now paid dWay 
in rents and profits, and then, and not until 
then, will the workers be able .to lift the 
burden of distress and poverty from their 
shoulders. 

" ' I bear no malice against the landlords 
and millowners. They are almost as helpless 
as we are. Selfishness is the ruling order of 
the day. They are doing what they think is 
best for themselves; and if our employers 
did not do as other, millowners do — buy 
their labour as cheaply as possible and sell 
their goods as dearly as possible — they would 
soon be in bankruptcy. Selfishness and 
competition curse us all. They set us against 
one another. They, breed suspicion, excite 
envy, foster jealousy, and create iU-feeling. 
There is only one remedy^ and that is, to 
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substitute co-operation. We must learn to 
live by the motto, "Each for AH and All for 
Each." We must cease thinking of ourselves 
alone and trying to get the better of one 
another, and we must learn to work together 
for the common good. We must foster good 
feeling and brotherly love, and begin to think 
it is a better thing for everybody to get a 
decent living than for one or two to become 
richer whilst everybody else is poor, miserable, 
a.nd discontented. 

" • You may think this is all fine talk that 
gets us nowhere. Well, I want to get 
somewhere. I want to see the people of 
Sunnyside happier and more contented. I 
want every man to have a chance of earning 
a reasonable wage by working reasonable 
hours. I waift to see lightened the burden of 
care and anxiety which is making our young 
men and women into old men and. women 
before their time; I want to see their homes 
brighter and happier. I want to see the 
curse of ignorance removed. I want to see 
people taking an interest in nobler pleasures 
than cock-fighting, racing and gambling, 
and drinking. Co-operation will help us to 
get these changes made. We will start like 
the Rochdale Pioneers. We will open a shop, 
and as^ our tracje increases we will build 
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factories and employ our members in making 
the goods we sell. We. will buy land, and grow 
our foodstuffs. We will employ some of our 
members in building houses that will be better 
ones than the houses in Sunnyside to-day. 

"'We will also imitate the Rochdale 
Pioneers and spend a part of our profits each 
year on education. Ignorance is one of our 
greatest enemies. We wish to do right, 
but we do not always know what is the best 
way of doing it. We wiU, therefore, go in 
for education. But we will go a little 
farther than the Rochdale Pioneers have 
gone — we will open a school for our children, 
and we will not allow them to leave school 
until they are fourteen years old. We will 
have the kindest and cleverest teachers we 
can find. We will open a play-room for the 
youngest scholars, and try to make them as 
happy as we can in the school. We will have 
a doctor at the school, so that the children's 
health can be looked after. We will teach the 
children to be kind and helpful to each other, 
in the hope that the habit will remain with 
them when they become men and women. 
If we do these things our children will grow 
up strong, inteUigent, and kind, and better 
able than we are to make Sunnyside like a 
heaven upon earth, filled with people more 
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kindly disposed toward one another than 
the people are to-day. These children of 
to-day are the citizens of to-morrow, and if 
we teach them to be good co-operators, their 
work will only begin where ours leaves off. 
We shall begin with a shop, but they will 
create and enjoy a new world in which 

there will be no 
poverty, no igno- 
rance, no drunk- 
enness, no crime, 
and no selfishness . 
Instead, there will 
be a town of 
healthy, intelli- 
gent, loving, and 
lovable people. 
Is it not worth 
trying for ? I 
think it is, and 
because I think it is I have come here to-night 
to ask you to form a co-operative society that 
will be the beginning, and not the end, of 
co-operation.' 

" When Lord had finished there was a good 
deal of applause. Several questions were 
asked, but it was evident that everybody had 
been impressed by his speech. He had given 
them something to think about. Every one 
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present was now quite satisfied with the idea 
of starting a society, and they all agreed to 
join the society which it was decided to form 
at once. Before the people left the room they 
had agreed to find between them at least £60 
for the society, and to pay their shares within 
the next three months. I knew it would be 
hard work for some of them to find even the 
£1 which they had promised, but I knew they 
were determined and faithful men, and could 
be relied upon. A secretary and committee 
were appointed right away, and the society 
wa;S soon brought into existence and business 
commenced. 

"That was the first of many happy 
meetings in connection with the Sunnyside 
Society." 

" Did they find the i^cioney ? " asked WiUie 
James, who was anxious to know+he end of 
the story before Jason had really begun it. 

:' Yes," said Jason, " but I think I had 
better leave until to-morrow the story of the 
collecting of the money and the opening of 
the shop. It is too late to tell you all about 
it to-night; and I don't want to hurry over 
it and forget to tell you anything that is 
important, .so come early to-morrow and we 
will have a long night." 
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CHAPTER XV. 

How THE Sunnyside Co-operators set 
TO Work. 

' E gathered together earlier than 
usual the next night, and when 
Jason had watered his plants he 
sat down in his easy chair in 
the greenhouse, whilst we sat 
on buffets and boxes round him, and then he 
resumed his story. 

" John Lord and I, along with a few others, 
went round collecting money for our society, 
and within a few days about £20 had been 
collected, and a shop had^ been opened in one 
of the side streets, which has since been 
cleared away to make room for the big public 
library. Only a few things were sold in the. 
shop at first. Flour, oatmeal, butter, sugar, 
tea, coffee, treacle, soap, jam, and bread were 
the only things on sale when the shop was 
opened. Some of the women who joined the 
society baked the bread for nothing, in order 
to give the society a start. Mrs. Lord and 
Mrs. Brown bought some fruit and made 
some jam. This was sold in the shop, and 
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with the money received for it they bought 
a bigger quantity of fruit and made that 
into jam, and in this way they made over 
£5, which they gave to the society. 

" At first we had meetings of members 
every week to talk about the society and its 
business, and some of the women said they 
might as well knit whilst they were talking. 
Then one of them suggested that the 
committee should buy some wool, and the 
women might knit it into stockings which 
could afterwards be sold in the shop. The 
committee agreed to do so, and quite a lot of 
stockings were sold. Another woman said 
she would make some shirts if the committee 
would buy some cotton shirting and some 
flannel. The committee agreed to this also, 
and she made quite a lot of shirts, which were 
sold nearly as fast as she could make them. 

" The men were not idle. They spent their 
evenings in fitting up shelves in the shop, 
and in making taibles and chairs for the 
meeting-room. This room they had decided 
to set aside for their co-operative meetings, 
for the lectures they intended to have, and for 
the classes in reading, writing, and arithmetic 
which they decided to form. One of the 
members was a tailor, and he said that if all 
the members would buy their clothes off the 
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society he would make them for the society, 
and as soon as there was trade enough he 
would give up his own shop and work for 
the society altogether. Another man was a 
dogger, and he promised to work for the 
society two nights a week for nothing in 
making and repairing clogs, if the society 
would find the matewals. He promised to do 
this until there was enough trade to keep a 
man working at making and mending clogs 
all day. Another member was a painter, 
and he said that if the other members would 
help him, and if the society would find the 
paint, he would paint the shop inside and 
out. Very soon the society had the smartest- 
looking shop in Sunnyside. 

" In order to get members for the society 
the committee decided to hold meetings in 
different parts of the town, and Lord and I 
spoke at forty meetings during the first year. 
The committee also agreed among themselves 
that each of them should call at a certain 
number of houses in the town to explain all 
about the society. Their wives helped them 
in this work, and before a year had passed 
every house in Sunnyside had been visited, 
and many people had been persuaded to join 
the society. 

" At first the members of the committee 
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acted as shopmen in turns, but new members 
joined the society so quickly and the trade 
increased so rapidly, and so many new goods 
were added to the stock, that amateurs could 
not keep up with the work or know the prices 
of the great variety of goods on sale . One of the 
members was therefore appointed shopman, 
to give his whole time to the work, and the 
shop was kept open for the whole day. Very 
soon he required an assistant, and then another 
had to be engaged. A department for the 
selling and repairing of boots, shoes, and clogs 
was opened; a drapery department was next 
opened; and then a butcher's shop was 
required. In less than two years these 
departments were all going and doing well, 
and very shortly afterwards a bakehouse was 
required, as the trade in bread had increased 
so much that the women members who had 
baked the bread for the society could no 
longer cope with the work. The tailor was 
required to give all his time to the society, 
and had three or four assistants; the painter 
was kept busy working for the members; 
several horses and carts had been bought, 
and the society had begun to deal in coal. 
Some land had been bought and let to 
members, who grew vegetables and fruit, 
and they sold to the society the potatoes 
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and other produce which they did not want 
for their own use. Other members kept a 
pig or two, and sold them to the butchering 
department when they were ready for kilUng. 
" The various departments were now 
numerous, but they were scattered, as the 
committee had been compelled to get empty 
shops where they could . The society was doing 
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well, and its capital was increasing rapidl}'. 
.The members, very wisely, and acting like 
good co-operators, did not withdraw their 
dividend, but left it with the society, which, 
in its fourth year, had nearly 3,000 members 
and a capital of over £20,000. The committee 
were so confident of the society's prosperity, 
that they decided to canvass the members 
for more capital to erect a new building of their 
own in the centre of the town, and they bought 
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some land and built the nicest-looking and 
most useful shops in the whole of Sunnyside. 




NEW CENTRAL STORES OF THE SOCIETY AT SUNNYSIDE. 

People began to talk about — indeed, to 
marvel at — the success of this ' co-operative 
store ' at Sunnyside, and the more the society 
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was talked about, the more rapidly did the 
membership and trade increase. 

" The shopkeepers did not altogether 
welcome the growth of the society. Some of 
them were very fair, and recognised that 
co-operation was a good thing for the people. 
Three or four of them went to see the 
committee of the society, and offered to sell 
their, shops to the society, promising to work 
for the society and manage the shops for a 
reasonable wage. The committee usually 
agreed to this, for it was better to have friends 
than enemies, and as these new shop managers 
were usually doing a reasonable trade at their 
shops, it helped the society, which in no case 
repented the bargain it had entered into 
with the shopkeepers. 

" Some changes in business methods were 
needed when these shops were taken over. 
Most of the shopkeepers had given their 
customers credit — that is, they had allowed 
their customers to have goods without paying 
for them at the time of purchase, and many 
of the customers were always in debt. The 
committee and the members of the society 
would not allow this.. They said that the 
giving of credit was bad for everybody. The 
customer bought more than he could really 
pay for, and became careless about what he 
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bought. The debts that were not paid were 
a loss to the society, and the other members 
who paid cash had thus to bear the loss; and, 
in addition, there was all the trouble and 
expense of looking after the debts. Some 
of the people did not like this no-credit plan 
at first, but they got accustomed to it after a 
time, and saw that it was a good thing. The 
society itself always paid at once for the goods 
it bought, and so bought more cheaply than 
most of the tradesmen in Sunnyside, and this 
enabled it to sell its goods more cheaply to 
the members. 

" Other shopkeepers were not quite as 
friendly towards the new society, and tried to 
ruin it by getting merchants to refuse to sell 
goods to it, telling them that the society would 
never succeed, and that when it failed the 
merchants would never be paid for the goods 
they had supplied. But the success of the 
society was only too clear. Besides, as one of 
the merchants said, ' They always pay for 
their goods as soon as they get them, and as 
long as they do that I am satisfied. And,' 
he added, ' I wish other tradesmen in Sunny- 
side paid me as promptly.' 

" These shopkeepers also tried to persuade 
people not to join the society, and in some 
cases threatened those in debt to them that 
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they would put them in court at once for 
their debt if they bought a pennyworth of 
anything from the ' Co-op.' Many people 
were frightened by this threat, and one poor 
woman who believed in co-operation — for she 
had experienced the misery of being in debt — 
appealed to John Lord for advice and help. 

'"I will tell you what I will do, Mrs. Smith,' 
he said. ' I will lend y6u money enough to 
buy a sack of flour from the stores (the 
co-operative society), and I will make you 
a member, so that you will get the dividend 
on the flour. Every week, instead of buying 
flour, you must use the money to pay off a 
part of your debt to Mr. Green, and you must 
save as much as you can besides and pay off 
a little more of your debt week by week. 
You must buy all you can at the stores, and 
at the end of the quarter' you will find that 
your trade at the stores will have earned 
enough dividend to enable you to pay off the 
remainder of your debt, and you will be a free 
woman. You must go on buying at the stores, 
and when you have saved enough dividend 
to pay me back the money I have lent you to 
buy the sack of flour you can pay me back, 
but not until then do I want it.' 

" Mrs. Smith did as she was advised, and 
in less than a year she had paid off her debt 
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to the shopkeeper, and also paid for the sack 
of flour. In after years there was no more 
loyal member of the society, and no person who 
praised co-operation more than Mrs. Smith did. 

" There were many others who were helped, 
by the dividend to get out of debt, and those 
who cleared off their debts' in this way were 
loud in their praises of the society. They 
talked about the 'stores,' and persuaded their 
friends to join. Many of them found their 
dividend of great use to them when there was 
sickness or death in the family, but this 
meant withdrawing their dividend, which the 
committee thought should be left in the 
society to help it to buy more shops and land. 

"At one of the committee meetings, John 
Lord, who had often talked this matter over 
with me, said he had an idea of a way in 
which we might gqt over this difficulty. He- 
suggested that a sick and burial club should 
be started, and all the members of the 
society asked to join it, and also enrol their 
children ^as members. The members of the 
club should pay a penny or more- each week, 
according to their age, and the club should 
pay them a few shillings a week if they were 
ill, and, if they died, pay five or six pounds 
to their families in order to meet the funeral 
expenses. This suggestion was approved by 
the committee, who recommended the 
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members to adopt it, which they did. The 
club was started, and proved of great 
assistance to the members in times of sick- 
ness, so that, once again, co-operative methods 
had proved their value. 

" But this was not all. A year or two later, 
the committee introduced a scheme called 
' Collective Life Assurance.' Under this 
scheme, if a member died, his family were 
paid a sum of money, which varied according 
to the amount the member had spent at the- 
stores. The more he spent at the stores, the 
more his family received. A little later still, 
the committee improved the scheme and 
made a payment to a member if his wife died, 
or to the husband if the wife was a member. 
This helped the members at a time when 
additional expense was incurred. It was 
another example of the way in which all can 
help each in a time of need." 

By this time it was getting dark, and 
Jason, who was not very well, was getting 
tired, and he asked us to excuse him from 
telling the rest of his story that night, 
promising us that he would tell it on the 
Monday night of the next week. So, rather 
disappointed, we went home, talking about 
what Jason had told us, and looking forward 
to the rest of his story, for we felt that he had 
not yet told us the most wonderful part. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Improvements at Sunnyside. 

'ONDAY night came, and after we 
had had tea and were playing in 
Jason's garden, waiting for him 
to call us in, he came out to look 
after his hens and his plants. 
When he had finished his work he called us 
together in the greenhouse, and resumed his 
story. 

" Whilst the co-operators of Sunnyside were 
making the business of their society so 
successful, they were not unmindful of the 
other matters referred to in the memorable 
speech delivered by John Lord on the evening 
when the formation of the society was 
decided upon. First there was education. 
Soon after the first shop was opened, a room — 
and then a second room — was set aside and 
furnished as a classroom. John Lord and I, 
along with others who could read and write, 
taught some of our fellow-members, and 
they, in turn, taught others. A bookcase was 
put in one of the rooms and filled with useful 
books, and the members who had learned to 
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rea.d, eagerly read the books in exercising 
their newly-acquired power of reading. They 
talked about the books they read, and ideas 
were thus spread. Lecturers were engaged, and 
brought more knowledge and new ideas. The 
single bookcase soon expanded into a library. 
Newspapers were bought, and a reading- 
room was opened; and in the evening one 
could always find some of the members in 
this room, reading and discussing the news of 
the day. Those who could not read began to 
realise what they were missing, and they, too, 
wanted to learn to read, and more classes 
had to be started. It was estimated that 
over a thousand men and women in Sunnyside 
learned to read and write in the first five years 
after the co-operative society was started. 

" We soon found that something more was 
needed. The people of Sunnyside wanted 
pleasures different from those they had 
previously desired. Co-operation was making 
them dissatisfied with cock-fighting, and 
pigeon-flying, and gambling. They were 
becoming rather ashamed of spending their 
time in this Xvay. So the society opened 
a recreation-room, or rather, several rooms. 
One room was set aside for games — draughts, 
chess, dominoes, and similar games ; another 
room was set aside as a gymnasium, and 
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the younger men and women spent some of 
their limited spare time in physical exercises ; 
and a football club and a cricket club were 
also formed. A field was required for these 
games, and a whole summer was spent by the 
interested members in laying the turf in a 
field which the society bought for sports and 
outdoor games. Part of it was laid out as a 
bowling green, and part of it was allocated 
to the young people for their games, and for 
swings and an open-air gymnasium. Some 
of the members of the society were joiners, 
and they built a pavilion in which the football 
and cricket players could dress and keep their 
tackle. 

" Another room in the recreation building — 
or Social Club, as it was called — was arranged 
as a lecture i"oom and concert hall, and during 
the winter months meetings and concerts, at 
which good music was provided, were arranged 
at a low charge for admission. Choirs for 
grown-up people and choirs for young people 
were formed, and music classes were begun. 
As the interest in good . music grew, an 
orchestra and a band were formed, and in a 
few years Sunnyside co-operators could 
themselves provide a concert which could not 
be excelled by any professional concert party 
in the district. As the people's interest in 
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Shakespeare and other writers grew, some 
of the members asked why they should not 
perform some of the plays they had read; 
and a dramatic society was formed, and its 
members acted many famous plays, to the great 
delight of the people of Sunnyside interested 
in these things. The children, too, performed 
their pieces, and became as interested in their 
choirs and dramas as the older people were 
in theirs. In summer they performed in an 
open-air theatre that was constructed by the 
members of the dramatic society and their 
friends. 

" It thus came about that, in the course 
of a few years, there was plenty of entertain- 
ment and recreation for the people in 
Sunnyside — and all provided by co-operators 
by co-operative effort. The public-houses and 
the cock-fights began to lose their attraction, 
and Sunnyside, instead of being remarkable 
for drunkenness and crime, became remark- 
able for the sobriety and intelligence of its 
inhabitants. Several of the public-houses 
were closed because they did not pay, and the 
society bought others and turned them into 
shops. 

" At the end of three years the society was 
rich enough to open a school for the young 
people. At first, the school building was only 
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an old warehouse containing a few tables and 
stools, but the number of parents wanting to 
send their boys and girls to school increased 
so rapidly as interest in education grew, that 
the building proved; too small, and it was 
decided to build, a special school. In the 
meantijme, a bigger, building Was secured. 
Good teachers were obtained, better desks 
and forms were obtained, the children were 
better graded, and their lessons were 
improved. They not only read how things 
were done, but were taught how to do them, 
and provided with opportunities of doing 
them for themselves ; and for the very little 
children a play-room, with dolls, rocking- 
horses, and other such things,, was provided. 
The young people were as happy as the day 
was long. 

"It was five years after the commencement 
of the society when the new school was 
opened. It was a magnificent building, quite 
the finest building in Sunnyside, and the 
finest school in England. People came from 
all over the country to see it. It had many 
big windows, which made the school light and 
bright; it had big rooms and smaller rooms; 
nice pictures hung on the walls ; it was cosy, 
and yet there was always fresh air in the 
building, and there was room for three 
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hundred scholars. There were playgrounds, 
and even -baths with hot and cold water. 
Very few of the rich people had baths in their 
houses in those days, and some of the visitors 
said that those who built the school and put 
in the baths, and a swimming bath for the 
older boys and girls, must have been mad. 
These people were wrong. They had not 
realised that we must be clean if we wish to 
have good health, and the scholars at the 
new school were aU the better in health as a 
result of using the baths regularly, whilst the 
boys and girls who were permitted to use the 
swimming bath had good and healthy exercise. 
" I was made chairman of the committee 
in charge of the school, and I remembered the 
good work which Robert Owen had done in 
the school at New Lanark. Many of the 
good things I had seen there I was able to 
get introduced into our school. No teacher 
was allowed to have more than twenty 
scholars at a time, and he, or she, was expected 
to be their friend and helper as well as their 
teacher. The teacher was never to lose his 
temper, but to act kindly toward his scholars 
and encourage them to be kind, thoughtful, 
and helpful toward one another. The lessons 
were not always given indoors. The teachers 
frequently took their scholars into the fields 
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and gave their lessons there. Sometimes they 
were lessons about flowers, or about the 
mountains and rivers, and the teacher would 
give the children illustrations from examples 
near at hand. 

" One of the teachers was a doctor who had 
been attracted to Sunnyside by the wonderful 
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co-operative work which was being done in 
the town. He settled down in Sunnyside, 
and being a well-educated man and qualified 
as a teacher, he was made a teacher when the 
new school was opened. He taught the older 
scholars all about their bodies, explaining to 
them what they should do to be healthy and 

Nl 
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strong. He knew every scholar in the school, 
and examined them once a month to see if they 
needed medical attention. Sometimes he said 
their teeth must be attended to, sometimes 
their eyes needed assistance from spectacles, 
sometimes he said a boy or girl must have 
more food or a good holiday at the seaside, 
and then he would arrange for them to get it ; 
and so on. He said he was determined that 
his scholars, when they grew up, should be 
strong and healthy men and women, and he 
took great care of them at school. Very 
frequently he visited their parents and talked 
to them about their boys and girls, and 
advised them what they should do to make 
them healthy and strong. At first the people 
did not like him for doing this. They said he 
was interfering, and they did not need telling 
what was good for their children. But they 
:Soon saw that the doctor knew more about 
good health than they did, and that their 
(Children would be healthier and stronger if 
they did what the doctor told them. They 
realised, too, that it was better to have a 
doctor to tell them how to keep their children 
well and strong than to call one in after their 
health had broken down. 

" The doctor's work was so successful that 
very soon the older people were wanting a 
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doctor to give them advice for themselves, 
and the co-operative society appointed first 
one doctor and afterwards three more to look 
after the health of the members of the society. 
The society paid the doctors, and it was much 
cheaper and better for the members to get 
the services of doctors in this way. When the 
school had been opened six years some of the 
boys and girls were measured and weighed, 
and it was found that they were bigger, 
heavier, stronger, and healthier than the 
boys and girls who had not been to the 
school. More schools were wanted by this 
time, and in a few years there were six 
schools built in Sunnyside. The people of 
Sunnyside were now seeing how useful 
education was, and very few of the children 
in the whole town failed to become scholars 
at one or other of the schools. 

" The children attended school until they 
were fourteen years old, some of them until 
they were sixteen years old. Even then they 
were not satisfied, and the schools were 
opened in the evenings for those who had left 
the day school. Most of the boys and girls, 
after leaving school, joined evening classes 
for one or two nights in the week, and even 
the grown-up men and women went to even- 
ing classes. When the society became more 
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prosperous it built a special school high up 
among the hills, and children who were 
deUcate and in special need of fresh air were 
sent to this school. Then the society built 
two convalescent homes — one for the children, 
and one for the grown-up people; and soon 
afterwards it built two holiday homes, again 
looking after both the young people and the 
grown-ups. Another school was built on the 
hills for the grown-up people, and lessons and 
lectures were given there all the year round. 
Of course, the grown-up people could not 
go there for a long stay, but it was always 
full at week-ends and every week during 
the summer months. Sleeping tents and 
bungalows were built near to it, and many of 
the people spent their summer holidays there, 
combining holiday -making with schooling. 

" All this educational work had a good 
result. It was not intended just to make 
people more clever. The leaders of the 
co-operative society wanted more than that. 
They wanted the people of Sunnyside to be 
more useful to their society and to the town, 
and more helpful to one another, and the 
lessons that were given there were arranged 
accordingly. The result of all this educational 
work was seen in a few years. Sunnyside 
became famous because of the intelligence, 
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courtesy, . and kindness of the Sunnyside 
people. A remarkable transformation was 
coming over the town. People came from far 
and near to see the schools and meet the 
people. 

" There are still other things about 
Sunnyside which I must tell you, but I will 
tell you about them to-morrow. You had 
better run home now, before it gets dark. 
Ask your mothers to let you come here straight 
from school to-morrow, and we will have tea 
together in the greenhouse. After tea I will 
tell you about the other changes which took 
place. Good-night, and hurry home." 

We were highly delighted with the prospect 
of having a tea-party in Jason's greenhouse, 
and were so anxious to get home and tell our 
mothers and fathers that we hardly needed 
Jason to tell us to hurry. When we reached 
our homes we had more to tell our parents 
than about the tea-party, and next day 
at school we were quite busy telling our 
teachers what Jason had told us. Some of 
them smiled, for they had been teachers at 
the first school, and had seen the changes 
which Jason had been describing to us. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Sunnyside Becomes a Co-operative 
Community. 

'E were a jolly party when we 
gathered at Jason's house the 
next evening. I am afraid 
our teachers thought us very 
inattentive to our lessons 
during the afternoon, for our thoughts were 
upon the tea-party, and there was many a 
quiet whisper to one another, "What about 
the tea-party, eh ? " that afternoon. Our 
tea-party was a great success. Jason said 
some of the boys must wait at table, and 
the other boys must afterwards help the 
girls to clear the tables and wash up. That 
would be a very useful form of co-operation, 
he said. 

When we had finished washing up and 
putting away the tea things, and had had a 
few games, we all went into the workshop, 
where Jason had arranged some seats for us. 
" Let me see," he began, " I told you last 
night about the schools, didn't I ? " 
" Yes," said several of us together. ■ 
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" Well," he continued, " other changes 
were taking place at the same time, partly 
because of co-operation, and partly because 
of education. You will remember my telling 
you that when the co-operative society was 
formed at Sunnyside the factories were dark 
and dismal, and the people had to work many 
hours each day— even on Saturday they had 
no half-holiday. Their work was hard, and 
employment was irregular and uncertain, 
whilst wages were low. When the society 
began to employ people to work for it, the 
committee decided that none of those who 
worked for the society must work more 
than eight hours in any day, that all the 
employees must have one half -day each week' 
as a holiday, and they must have two weeks' 
holiday each year, whilst the best rate of 
wages must be paid to them. Later on, when 
the school for grown-ups was built on the 
hill, all those who worked for the society 
were allowed to go to the school for one 
month every year, and they were paid their 
wages just as if they had been at work. The 
young people who worked for the society 
were allowed to go to school two half-days 
each we^k, and they, tgo, were paid their 
wages just as if they were at work. 

" No other employers treated their workers 
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so well, and many people said the society 
would be ruined by this extravagance, but they 
were mistaken. It was found that the society 
always secured the best workers, who were 
attracted by the good conditions. The 
co-operative employees took more interest in 
their work; they were fresher and more 
energetic in doing it ; they were better dressed 
and smarter looking, and had more self-respect 
than the down-trodden and depressed workers 
in the other shops and workshops. People 
began to notice these things, and one of the 
largest factory owners in the town was one of 
the number. He was really one of the kindest of 
men, but he had never seen anything different 
from the methods employed in the factories 
at Sunnyside. He had always shown more 
sympathy towards his workers than the 
other factory owners, but he had never been 
powerful enough to break away from the 
methods that kept him as much a slave to 
money-making as it kept his workers slaves 
in wage-earning. He was much impressed by 
the changes which co-operation was making 
in Sunnyside, and one day he sent for 
John Lord. 

'"Mr. Lord,' he said, ' I have been watching 
your co-operative society in Sunnyside, and 
I have been amazed at the improvements 
it is making in the town. I notice that the 
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co-operators are more intelligent, more regular 
in their habits, and better workmen as a rule 
than the other workmen. I would like to 
help you. What can I do ? ' ' 

" ' Well,' said Lord, ' thanks for your kind 
words and your inquiry,' but we don't want 
charity. We believe in mutual aid, in people 
working together to improve their own con- 
ditions. We think that people get more 
pleasure from the benefits they have gained 
for themselves than from those that are given 
to them, and ' 

" 'But, wait a minute,' said Mr. Johnson, 
the factory owner, ' I don't want you to accept 
charity. I can't bear to think I am becoming 
rich whilst those who work for me are so poor 
and miserable. I would far rather be one of 
you, not that I want to be poor any more than 
you do ; but I have been wondering whether 
we could not run my mills on co-operative 
lines. I am quite prepared to give the society 
my mills, or to sell them to you if you thin]? 
giving is too much like charity, and, if you 
like, I will manage them for you or hand them 
over for you to manage them entirely by 
yourselves.' 

" ' Well, your offer sounds fair enough,' 
said Lord, ' but it staggers me, and I shall 
have to talk it Over with some of my friends 
before I can say anything about it.' 
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" ' Think it over, and come to see me next 
week,' said Mr. Johnson. 

" Lord went back the following week, and 
had another talk with Mr; Johnson. The 
upshot was that the society agreed to buy 
the mills and pay off so much each year until 
everything was paid for. Mr. Johnson was 
to act as manager j and a committee, composed 
partly of members of the co-operative society 
and partly of the men atod women who 
worked at the mills, was appointed to assist 
him in managing the mills and to decide all 
important matters. 

" There was great rejoicing among the 
co-operators when it was known that the 
society had become the owner of Mr. Johnson's 
mills, and everybody voted Mr. Johnson a 
good sort. One of the mills they re-named 
the 'Pioneer Mill,' and another one that had 
been named the ' Tiger Mill ' they re-named 
the ' Dove Mill,' thus symbolising the 
substitution of peace for strife in industry. 

"The commit'tee of the mills were for a 
time content to learn their business, and in 
this they were ably assisted by Mr. Johnson. 
After a time, however, they began to 
make experiments. They gave everybody a 
half-hoUday on Saturday; then they reduced 
the daily hours of work, and found that the 
workers -did more work in a week than they 
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did before these changes were made. Wages 
were increased; and other employers in the 
town found they had to reduce hours and 
increase wages in order to keep their workers, 
who were all wanting to go to work in the 
co-operative mills. Inside the mills, the new 
committee began to make improvements, 
fencing the dangerous machinery, improving 
the Hght and ventilation, until, in about three 
years' time, the mills were quite transformed. 
Better work was done in the mills, and the 
trade increased so much that another mill 
was required. A better mill was, therefore, 
built, away from the houses, in a place where 
there were pleasant surroundings. This was 
the finest mill in Sunnyside, and having the 
newest and best machinery, and having also 
the best of workmen, it did the best work, 
so that other employers began to lose their 
trade. One, who was an old man, gave up, 
and two others sold their mills ■ to the 
co-operative society, which kept them on for 
a time and eventually replaced them by two 
model mills. 

" To cut a long story short, the co-operative 
society, after several years, owned all the 
factories at Sunnyside. It provided more 
regular work, paid better wages, and gave 
better conditions than any other employer for 
miles round. By this time the society owned 
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nearly all the shops in Sunnyside, which was 
fast becoming a co-operative community. 
The poor had nearly all disappeared, for there 
was work for all who wanted to work, and it 
was counted a disgrace for any person not to 
work if he was well and able. 

"There was one more thing the co-operators 
of Sunnyside did, but it was a big thing. 
They said it was not right that people should 
have to live in such miserable houses as those 
in Sunnyside. They called a meeting of all 
the people who lived in the town, and it was 
decided that an improvement must be made, 
and that I and John Lord should prepare a 
scheme and suggest how the improvement 
might be made. 

"We prepared our scheme and made our 
suggestions. Briefly, they were these. First, 
that the co-operative society should buy 
some land on the outskirts of the town, 
and build a hundred houses containing 
bright and cheerful rooms. The houses 
were to be built in blocks, and not in rows. 
Each one was to have a bath and a garden. 
We suggested that when the houses were 
nearly ready we should approach all the 
owners of houses in Sunnyside and offer to 
buy their houses at a reasonable price, with a 
view to puUing them down in turn, so many 
each year, and replacing them, street by street, 
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with modern houses and wider streets.. If 
any of the owners refused to sell their houses, 
then the tenants were to agree to take one 
of the society's new houses and leave their 
old one empty, the other people agreeing not 




NEW HOUSES AT SUNNYSIDE. 

to take it, so that the owner would eventually 
be glad to sell it. 

" Our plan was agreed to, and the hundred 
houses were built. Our offer was made to the 
owners of the houses, and more than half the 
houses in Sunnyside were offered to us at a 
price to be fixed by agreement with the 
owners. We agreed to take them over within 
ten years. Those who did not' agree to sell 
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their houses were told that our next offer 
would not be as good, and when the owners 
saw that we were in earnest a good number 
of the remainder offered their houses. 
Eventually, by persuasion and by pursuing 
our policy of building houses which were 
better and more attractive, we became 
possessed of all the houses, with long leases 
for such of the land as we could not buy. 

'• Year by year we went steadily forward 
with our schemes of re-building. Old houses 
and shops were pulled down. Better houses 
and shops were erected. Old mills in the 
town were replaced by public buildings such 
as swimming baths, libraries, art galleries, 
schools, &c. Streets were widened and lined 
with trees; open spaces and parks were rnade, 
and bandstands were erected in some of them. 
The drainage system was improved; the roads 
leading to the hills were given easy slopes; 
the houses were arranged on a proper plan, 
instead of being built higgledy-piggledy; the 
streets were well III at nights; and year by 
year the appearance of the town improved, 
until it became quite unrecognisable as the 
Stmnyside I found when I returned from 
America. And all this had been the result 
of co-operation, the application of the simple 
principle of working together for the common 
good. 
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" Last year, when I was 80 years old, and 
John Lord 60 years old, the members of the 
society insisted on having a party, -and making 
a present to us for what we had done to help 
the society. They would have a speech from 
Lord, and, as far as I can remember, this is 
what he said: — 

■" ' Friends, you have been very kind to me 
as long as I have known you. To-night your 
kindness has been greater than ever. You 
have said that the new Sunnyside has been 
made by Mr. Jason and myself. On that point 
we disagree with you. The new Sunnyside has 
been made by co-operation; and, in co-opera- 
tion, success does not depend upon one man 
alone, it depends upon everyone. ■ Mr. Jason 
and I might have done our very best, as I 
believe we have ; but if there had not been, in 
additioa, hundreds of other loyal and faithful 
co-operators, we could never have succeeded. 
Let no man despise the little he can do to help 
this great cause of co-operation. Co-operation 
in Sunnyside was born of despair, fostered by 
hope, and sustained by faith. When our 
society was first established, poverty and 
despair hung over the town, but contentment 
and hope now fill the lives of the people. 
People were living in overcrowded houses, 
Often in cellars; there were two people to 
every living room in Sunnyside, now there 
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are two rooms for every" inhabitant. Every 
man's hand was at that time turned against 
his neighbour; suspicion and distrust were 
widespread; but now people have learned 
from co-operation to trust one another and 
work together for the common good. If I 
have had a share in bringing this about I am 
proud of it, and proud of those with whom I 
have had the pleasure of working. Co- 
operation has done much for us, but it can do 
still more for us if we will but be true to it 
and to one another.' " 

At this point Jason left off, evidently very 
tired, and as the hour was getting late we 
made our way home, interested in all that 
Jason had told us, and eager to tell our 
fathers and mothers how Sunnyside had been 
changed by the efforts of Mr. Jason, Mr. Lord, 
and their fellow co-operators. 

That was the last time we saw Jason alive. 
The next day, and for many days afterwards, 
he was too ill to leave his bed or see anyone ; 
and we next heard that he had gone quietly 
to the seaside, by order of the doctor, who 
hoped that the sea air would renew his fast- 
failing strength. But he gradually became 
weaker, and yearned to be home among his 
loving friends at Sunnyside. He was brought 
home again, but did not live long after his 
return,- and when he was buried in the 
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cemetery on the outskirts of the town, all 
the mills and shops in the town were closed 
out of respect for his memory. It seemed as 
if the whole town had gone into mourning. 
Such a number of people had never before 
gathered in Sunnyside to do homage to ^ 
departed friend, and never before had -such 
tributes ,been paid, to the memory of any 
inhabitant of Sunnyside. Over his grave the 
co-operators of Sunnyside erected a simple 
stone, with the simple inscription : — , 



Sacvefc to tbc /iBeniors of 
JOHN JASON. 

BORN 17SO. D[ED 1861. 

A FAITHFUL FRIEND OF HIS FELLOW-MEN, 
HE TRIED' TO DO HIS DUTY AND SUCCEEDED.. 



And now, my young people, my story of 
Jason and his work is, foi: the time being, 
ended; but his work lives on. Thousands of 
people in Sunnyside are better men and 
women because of the example of Jason and 
the work which he did. If we would be 
worthy disciples of his we must be, like him, 
true to co-operation, a faithful friend to our 
fellow-men, and, like him, we must try to do 
our duty, however humble it may be. 
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